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Early in September we received from Mr H. G. McPicke 
of Illinois a few bunches of black grapes, the beautiful appear- 
ance and excellent quality of which impressed us so favorably 
that we had a photograph taken of one of them, a natural size, 
half-tone engraying of which is presented herewith. 
variety has appropriately been named ‘‘ McPike,’ 
its originator, who after thirty years of careful and intelligent 
experimentation succeeded in raising this seedling, which in 
some respects is superior to any existing variety. 
ling of the Worden, which it resembles somewhat in 
appearance, but its berries are much larger, measuring from 


three to three and 
one-half inches in 
circum ference, 
are of decidedly 
better quality 
than either Con- 
cord or Worden, 
have fewer seeds, 
and these sepa- 
rate easily from 
the pulp. The 
bunches ripen 
evenly without 
having ripe and 
green berries at 
the same time. 
The original vine 
is seven years 
old, its fruit com- 
mencing to color 
the latter part of 
July. The foliage 
is very large, the 
wood shorter 
jointed than Wor- 
den, and the en- 
tire vine is re- 
markably hardy 
and vigorous. The 
originator in- 
forms us that ‘‘it 
can be grafted 
without fail, and 
thus any vineyard 
may be_ trans- 
formed from one 
variety to an- 
other without los- 
ing more than one 
crop. No one 
should grub up a 
root, but graft it 
in March in the 
taproot, six to 
eight inches be- 
low the surface, 
and astrong vine- 
yard will be se- 
cured at once.’’ 
The stock is to be 
propagated and 
introduced by Mr 
Silas Wilson, the 
Towanurseryman. 
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WHAT FRUITS TO PLANT NEXT YEAR 


The precise varieties to plant depends largely upon locality, 
but the general principles of fruit growing are the same every- 
They are being ably presented at horticultural con- 
ventions this winter by Mr 8. D. Willard, one of the most ex- 
perienced and intelligent horticulturists for which western 
Mr Willard recognizes the fact that 
times are hard and that fruit growing has not given large re- 
turns this season, but he held that the man who had planned 
wisely in the past was as well off as the one in any other 
One of his leading thoughts is to thor- 


of the fruit pro- 
ducing crop, then 
to select varieties 
which have prov- 
en valuable’ in 
your  neighbor- 
hood. The state 
experiment  sta- 
tions can give 
much aid in these 
matters. Then 
after the orchard 
is planted give it 
the best of care, 
prune the trees 
well, fertilize the 
ground liberally, 
but avoid the use 
of stable manure, 
as fungus and 
other diseases are 
liable to develop 
in it. Avoid 
planting what 
everybody is set- 
ting out. A few 
years ago great 
numbers of Bald- 
win apples were 
set. To-day .this 
variety is so 
abundant that it 
can scarcely be 
sold. Keep out 
of the popular 
rut. The great 
advantage of 
thinning fruit 
was emphasized. 
It requires con- 
siderable work, 
but it pays in that 
better fruit can 
be produced for 
the present, and 
the trees not 
overtaxed for 
subsequent  pro- 
duction. This 
year apple trees 
that are overbur- 
dened with fruit 
have no fruit buds 
for next year’s 
crop. 






















































[2] STOCK 


FEEDING FOR A BIG FLOW OF MILK 


A. A. SOUTHWICK 


The amount of milk produced from our herd for the 
months of February, March and April last was 100,385 pounds 
or over 50 tons. The herd averaged during this time from 40 
to 51 milkers. Twenty of these cows had been milking from 
six to twelve months, the rest having produced calves at differ- 
ent times during the winter. All feed is given dry. The hay 
fed is what is knewn to the market as mixed clover. The 
grain is a mixture of oats and corn in equal parts, ground, 
with best quality wheat bran and middlings mixed in to suit 
the conditions of the various animals. Each animal is fed ac- 
cording to her condition and needs. The cow that feels the 
best and is in the most robust health all the time, if a good 
one, is the one that will produce the most profitable milk for 
his owner. I do not expect to get something from nothing, and 
I do not expect to get a good flow of milk without feed, but it 
is certain that more depends upon the perfect condition of the 
cow than a great amount of feed, when the amount of milk 
produced is considered. 

Our cows evidently were raised in neighborhoods where ex- 
cellent grade and native cows are kept and where good bulls 
have been used to the exclusion of scrubs. Appearances indi- 
eate that Holstein, Ayrshire and Shorthorn grades are about 
the only breeds represented. It is found that good size, good 
form and a good mellow skin are desirable features to buy. 
Doubtless there are many herds that can show a greater rec- 
ord, but I think the doings of this herd can be considered 
good and it shows to a degree the advantage of weeding out 
poor animals, 

I am a firm believer in keeping abreast of the times in dai- 
rying, and I feel sorry for the man who is willing to continue 
in the ruts, but when we consider the subject of feed for cows 
I question sometimes whether we follow common sense or 
fads. It seems to me there can be but one idea, and it is that 
whatever suits the cow the best, that which is the means of 
keeping her in the most robust condition of health, and causes 
her to produce the largest quantity of milk, rich in butter fat 
—is the cheapest feed and the only profitable one, whatever 
the cost may be. Green forage in summer, the best of pasture 
if possible, with good sound grain, as corn and outs finely 
ground, with best coarse wheat bran mixed with it in reasona- 
ble quantity, to suit the condition of the animal, 1s found to 
be reliable and satisfactory. In winter good, sweet, early cut 
hay, vegetables, same mixture of grain, is reliable and as 
cheap, all things considered, as any of the variety of methods 
now followed in dairy farming. What has nature provided the 
‘apacious stomach of the perfect dairy cow for if not for the 
purpose of receiving and digesting the sweet and fragrant hay 
and grass which produces the highest and most satisfactory re- 
sults? One is disgusted with the gaunted appearance of the 
noble cow that is compelled to satisfy herself with a little 
stingy ration of ensilage, with some nostrum in the shape of 
grain, all for the reason that the cost is the lowest and re- 
duced to the minimum. I do not believe it ever paid a man 
to ride a hobby, and I do not believe it ever will pay to feed 
ensilage indiscriminately, as the majority do. But I do think 
this class ot feed has its place and can be used to great advan- 
tage when farmers become educated up to its most profitable 
use. 

I believe farmers err in feeding too much grain at one 
time. Cattle that are receiving grain, and especially is this 
true of milch cows, would receive very much more benefit 
from such feed if the rations were given in smaller quantity 
and oftener. This plan is far safer for the health as well. The 
cow that gets six quarts Of grain a day will get the most bene- 
fit by giving this at six different feeds. This is extreme, as 
most of us are not situated so we can carry out such a plan, 
but it serves to illustrate the idea. I have found satisfaction 
in going slow when considering the advisability of changing any 
well-tried and highly satisfactory method of feeding tor some- 
thing new. 





Answers to Questions from Feeders.—There does not seem to 
be any practical difference in the feeding value of yellow or 
long red mangel wurtzel. “One reason why cottonseed meal is 
higher at the north and east, is because cottoncake can be 
shipped to Europe via New Orleans for less than the rail 
freight to New York or New England, and it sells better 
abroad. How is it that the farmer in Germany can afford to 


FEEDING 


pay $23 per ton for gluten meal that is sold at New York rate 
points for $13? By the time the stuff reaches the eastern con. 
sumers it costs him probably $3 to $4 above the carload price, 
and many farmers are not yet aware of the real value of thig 
feed, so they buy cotton or linseed meal instead. 





FEEDING FOR CREAM AND FOR MANURE 


Lhe cost of producing milk and cream has been carefully 
ascertained by the Massachusetts experiment station in its 
winter work during three years. The total cost of feed 
consumed is based on local market prices, which during the 
three vears were about $19 a ton for wheat bran and gluten 
feed, linseed meal 27, cottonseed meal 26, gluten meal 25, corn 
meal 19, corn and cob meal 18, hay 15, corn stover 5 and ensi- 
lage $2.50 pec ton. Deducting for the total cost of feed the 
commercial value of the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid 
in the solid and liquid manure obtained, we get the net cost 
of feed. The difference between this net cost and the selling 
price of milk and cream is the ‘‘profit,’’ from which must be 
taken interest on investment, depreciation of cows and cost of 
labor involved, befure the actual net profit can be ascertained. 
The six cows were mostly natives or grade Shorthorn, Ayshire, 
Jersey and Guernsey, such as the ordinary farm keeps, and 
were each fed nine pounds daily of grain and all the roughage 
they would eat. The results are as follows: 

1894 1893 1892 

Fat in milk, from 3.5 to 4.8 %, averaging, 4.3 4.6 4.1 
Total solids in milk, from 12.3 to 14 %, averaging, 13.6 13.8 3.2 
Relation of fat to solids not fat, 1 to 2.2 to 2 1to2.3 
Total cost of feed per qt cream, 13.6¢ 13.0e 13.8¢ 
Manurial value of feed per qt cream, 6.4¢c 7.0¢ 7.66 
Net cost of feed per qt cream, 7.2¢ 6.0¢ 6.2¢ 
Received per space of cream from 3.1 to 444¢ 

with an average of, 3.5¢ 3.9¢ 3.9e 
Received per qt of cream, 13.1¢ 13.8¢ 
Qts of milk to produce one space cream, 1.88 1.81 
Qts milk to produce one qt cream, 6.39 6.16 
Profit on cream per qt, 4.4c 6.6¢ 
Cost of skimmilk per qt (whole milk at 3c) 

from 0.53 to 1.94¢c, averaging (cts), 5 1.07 
Total cost of feed to make 1 qt milk ranged 

from 1% to 3c, averaging, -le 2.3¢ 
Manurial value of feed, 
Net cost feed per qt whole milk, ranged 

from 0.8c to 1.4¢, averaging, 0.8¢ 9e 1.2¢ 

This makes the net cost of feed average just about one 
cent per quart of milk produced by ordinary cows in winter 
at the prices for feed quoted above. Of course where or when 
feed is cheaper, cost of production is correspondingly reduced. 
Under Massachusetts conditions, the value of the manure ob- 
tained is half the cost of feed. In other words, if solid and 
liquid excrement be properly taken care of and all utilized, one 
gets back in the manure plant food that is worth half as much 
as the first cost of the feed. The farmer that doesn’t save and 
use all the excrement of his cows may therefore lose nearly 
half the value of the grain and fodder they eat. 





A NEW METHOD WITH HOGS 


WILLIAM T. TAYLOR, OHIO 


The method and success of a farmer in Franklin county, O, 
is worthy of note. Sows are bred to farrow in July or August. 
As soon as the litters are old enough to wean, the sows are tak- 
en away, fattened and sold or slaughtered by Jan 1. The herd 
of pigs are kept thrifty and growing through fall and winter. 
As soon as blue grass or clover peeps out in spring, they get 
that, followed by other pasture range until the last of June, 
when a full ration of corn is fed. 3y the last of August or 
Sept 1 they are ready to sell. Out of this young herd every 
spring the most likely females are taken and bred to farrow 
as before, keeping no sows over winter. 

This gentleman’s methods in this line are worthy of imi- 
tation and his success asa farmer has been perfectly satis- 
factory to him throngh a succession of years. No doubt the 
average price obtained has been above fall and winter level 
and I think if taken through his twenty years would come 
pretty close to the five-cent mark. Having bought many lots 
of his feeding, I know of their merits. On Aug 30 last, thirty- 
eight head averaged two hundred and fifty-six pounds and net- 
ted him at home scales $330.80. A lot of thirty suld on July 19, 
1895, averaged two hundred and sixty-five pounds and netted 
him $370.37. There are certainly many advantages in this 
pian and taken upon an average basis the price is likely to be 
higher at the season he disposes of his product than at any 
other time in the year. 











THE HANDY 


FARM CONVENIENCES OF CEMENT 


WEBB DONNELL 


The use of cement for stable floors is becoming more and 
more general each year. There are other uses for the same 
. material about a farm, 
SS two of which are sug- 
Ree. |) gested in the accompa- 
nying illustrations. 
One is a cement water- 
ing trough made by us- 
ing two wooden boxes 
CEMENT WATERING TROUGH of different sizes to 
form a mold. Put in a thick layer of cement, sharp sand and 
sharp gravel well mixed upon the bottom of the larger box, 
then set upon this the smaller box, as shown in Fig 1, and fill 
in about the sides. If a vent is desired, 
in the bottom or side, put a round bit of 
wood in the position where the opening 
is desired, as the cement is being filled 
in. The second convenience is a lawn 
and garden roller. Geta sheet of sheet 
iron and fit a disc of wood into one end 
to make it a perfect cylinder. Bore a 
hole in the exact center of the disc to in- ¢, 
sert an iron rod. Place on end, with the. _§ 
dise end down. Select a round iron = 
rod for the core of the roller, and. drive ss 
it, through the hole in the disc, a few FIG 2. CEMENT 
inches into the ground, keeping the rod ROLLER 
exactly in the center of the cylinder at the top. The mold, as 
seen in Fig 2, is now ready to fill withcement. A light handle 
is attached to the iron center, and the roller is complete. Use 
the best cement, the sharpest of sand and gravel and mix thor-. 
oughly, that every particle of the cement may be wet. Round 
off all sharp edges when the articles are taken from the molds. 








FIG 1. 
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GRAIN-TIGHT FLOORS AND BINS 


Cc. E. BENTON 


The actual cost of enclosing a granary with two thickness- 
es of hemlock is less than the cost would be if one thickness of 
matched pine were used. Hem- 
lock is more stiff and strong than 
pine and fewer sleepers and stud- 
ding are required. The corners 
may be made tight and secure by 
matching. Begin by laying a 
course of the floor boards, extend- 
ing them out to the studding which 
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SECURE FLOORING 


is to support the sides; then put on the first boarding of the 
sides. Then lay the second course on the floor and finish by 
boarding the sides. <A sort of zigzag matching of the corners 
is thus secured that will not leak grain or the finest meal or 
ground feed. 

The same method is sometimes used in constructing barn 
and wagon-house floors. In making the former, it 1s customary 
to use the cheaper kinds of lumber, sometimes making the first 
course of hemlock, and the upper one of spruce, which bears 
the wear of wagons and horses better. For a wagon house, 
where a nicer floor is required, the upper course may be made 
of yellow pine. It is also the best way to lay a floor in mows 
or bays where hay is to be stored over stables or wagons, as_ it 
is more impervious to dust and dirt than are matched boards, 
and is also more stiff and strong. Floors intended to sustain 
heavy machinery, such as hay presses or threshing machines, it 
has formerly been the custom to make of three-inch plank, 
both edges being grooved so that a tongue could be laid in 
where the edges joined. This method is expensive and does 
not make as good a floor as is constructed by using three thick- 
nesses of lumber, laying the middle course diagonally and be- 
ing careful to lay the upper course so that it shall break joints 
over the lower course. By this means the floor is like one sol- 
id piece of lumber, which will not spring or warp out of place. 

Siphoning Water is one of the simplest methods of getting a 
supply for irrigation or building. Where there is a body of 
water above the buildings, but separated from them by such a 
hight of ground or ridge that water will not naturally flow 
through a pipe from the supply to the source of corisumption, 
it is often possible to use a siphon. A siphon consists of a 
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tube bent at a point nearer one end than at the other, giving 
along and ashort arm, as shown in Fig 1. If the tube be filled 
with water, the column of water in the long arm is heavier 
than the column in the short arm. <As the heavier column 
starts to run down out of the tube, a vacuum is created at the 
bend, and the lighter column of water in the short arm is con- 





SUPPLYING WATER THROUGH A SIPHON 


stantly forced up to fill the constantly produced vacuum at the 
bend, the stream being thus made constant. The water must 
first be started through any large pipe by a pump, but when 
once the flow is started there is no need for the pump. If the 
pipe and the shut-off are perfectly air-tight, the stream will 
begin to flow again when turned on. 


A Safety Ladder.—Ladders 1n use about the farm year after 
year are likely to become worn and loosened from wear, and to 
make this fact known inconveniently when 
someone is ascending or descending them. A 
‘fround’’ breaks, or slips out of its socket, or the 
whole ladder ‘‘spreads.’’ Moreover, farm lad- 
ders are usually so heavy as to be very inconven- 
ient to use. An improved ladder is shown in 
the sketch. It has three uprights, each small in 
width and thickness, because the three pieces 
give great strength and stiffness. The ‘‘rounds,’’ 
being supported in the middle, can be made 
somewhat lighter than is usually done. To keep 
the ladder from spreading at the ends and in 
the middle, a light iron rod is put through the 
ladder and -fastened with a nut, as shown in the 
diagram. A ladder should have an iron brad 
fastened to each upright, at the base, to keep it from slipping, 
as this is one of the most common dangers to be feared in the 
use of ladders. 

















Watering Trough Device.—When one leads a horse to water, 
the horse must usually be tied while the water is pumped. <A 
device to save the bother of hitching and un- 
hitching is shown herewith. A light post with 
a slit in the top, as shown in the sketch, is driv- 
en into the ground. The knotted end of the 
halter is simply laid in the slit, and the horse 
is secure. The same kind of a hitching device 
is otten of service in other positions. 


Locating the Well.—It is best to locate the 
well in the pasture field in a low spot, but not 
aswampy one. In a depression the chances are 
that one will get a stronger well of the 
same depth than on an elevation. In the depression the ani- 
mals will be protected from the cold winter winds that would 
strike them with full force on the hills. True, the animals will 
not have as good breeze in summer as if the well were on a 
hill, but they will suffer much less from this deprivation than 
from exposure to winter winds. Not infrequently exposure on 
an elevation is so severe that animals will not stay at the 
trough long enough to drink a proper quantity. It is advanta- 
geous to have the well on an elevation if it is desired to con 
duct the water into buildings; but to have it so located is not 
necessary—the water can be forced where desired by a force. 
pump operated by a windmill; and one does not often wish to 
have the water from a well in the pasture field conducted to 
buildings. On the whole, it is profitable to have trees near the 
well in the pasture field—so located that they will make con- 
venient shade in summer. 








Warm Water for Cows.—A copious supply of water for cows 
is as necessary in winter as at other times of the year. A cow 
yielding a full flow of milk requires daily ten pounds of water 
for every hundred pounds of her own weight. But no cow 
will drink as much, or near it, of ice-cold water, as she will 
after the chill has been taken off. The diminished yield of 
milk when icy water alone is supplied comes not alone from 
the shock to the cow’s system, but also from lack of sufficient 
watar to supply her needs. 















































































[4] MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


A STUDY IN CORN FERTILIZATION 


An exhaustive inquiry has been conducted by the Connec- 
ticut experiment station for the past eight years, the entire 
work being done by Jenkins. In 1888-9, one and one-fifth acres, 
witich had been a meadow for some years previous, was dressed 
with commercial fertilizers and planted to corn. Fertilizers 
and crops were weighed and analyzed each year and the en- 
richment of the soil by the dressing, or its exhaustion by the 
cropping, was determined as accurately as possible. In the 
spring of 1890 the land had been brought into a comparatively 
uniform state of fertilization. It was then divided into four 
plots, each containing three-tenths of an acre, and each plot 
has been manured every year since as follows: 

Lbs of actual plant food per acre, Nitrogen Phos acid Potash 
Plot A—Ten cords cow manure, 300 150 200 
Plot B—Hog manure, 1314 cords, 400 550 75 
Plot C—Chemicals (nitrate of soda 330 lbs, sul- 

phate of ammonia 263, dried blood 260, cot- 

tonseed meal 417, dissolved boneblack 


300, muriate of potash 130 lbs) total 1700 lbs 
per acre, containing, 172 162 69 
Corn was planted in drills four feet apart, and the stalks 
stood singly at distances of ten inches in the drill. The re- 
sults of the six years’ crops, 1890-1895 inclusive, we summarize 
in the following table: 
Cow ma- Hogma- Chemi- No ma- 
1. Crop of 1895 _hure nure cals nure 
*Kernels, lbs per acre, 4,890 5,255 3,895 2,026 
Cobs, > Ss - 674 684 560 268 
Stover sa . 7,216 7,951 4,126 2,236 
Total, 12,780 13,890 8,540 4,530 
*Equals shelled corn p a, bu, 75 80 58 28 
Average per acre of the total dry matter and bushels of shelled corn for siz 
successive years 
Dry matter, lbs, 6,846 7,024 5,828 3,889 
Shelled corn, bu, 73 74 63 37 
3. Per cent of dry matter—average for the six crops 
Kernels 44.2 44. 
Cobs, 7.8 8. 
Stover, 48.0 47. 
Yield of dry matter compared with cow manure plot as 100 
1890, 100 104.7 
1891, 100 92.9 
1892, 100 114.6 
1893, 100 95.1 
1894, 100 95.6 
1895, 100 108.2 
Average, 100 101.8 
. The fluctuation in yield compared to first crop as 100 
1890, 100 
1891, 6 
1892, 
1893, 
18h, 
1895, 82 
. Composition of thefkernels—average of the six crops 
Ash, 1.35 1.48 
Protein, 11.50 6 11.08 
Fiber, 1.74 ‘ 1.81 
Sugar, starch, ete, ‘ 30. 80.74 
Fat, 5! 5.27 5.09 
Feeding value per ton, $19.57 
Composition of the stover—average of the si 
Ash, 6.59 i. 5.87 
Protein, 3. TE } 6.30 
Fiber, 33.1. 34.21 
Sugar, starch, ecc, 52.05 51. 52.24 
Fat, . 46 1.39 
Feeding value per ton, $13.50 


It will be noted (Table 1) that the sixth crop was largest 
on the hog manure plot, but that (Table 2) the average yield 
per acre for the six crops showed no great difference between 
the three plots that were liberally fed, though these yielded 
fifty per cent more than the crop on the strip with no manure. 
The per cent of dry matter (Table 3) upon which the feeding 
value of the different crops depends, does not vary much. The 
average yield of dry matter (Table 4) on plot B, which re- 
ceived twenty-five per cent more nitrogen and nearly four 
times as much phosphoric acid but less than half as much pot- 
ash, was only two per cent greater than on plot A. Plot C, 
which received only about half as much nitrogen, the same 
quantity of phosphoric acid and about one-thitd as much pot- 
ash, yielded within fifteen per cent as muchas plot A. The no- 
manure plot produced only about half as much dry matter or 
actual food elements. 

It will be seen from Table 5 that the yield per acre fluctu- 
ated each year, but for ’°95 was much less than in ’90. Rain- 
fall was excellent in 1890, fair in ’91-2 and in ’95, but deficient 
in ’93-4. But why should the ’95 crop have been so much _ less 
in a favorable season, when the plant food added to the soil 
since 1888 exceeded the amount taken off in the crop by the 
following weights per acre: 
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Cow ma- Hogma- Chemi- No ma- 
nure nure cals nure 
Nitrogen, lbs, 1,118 1,880 520 —317 
Potash, lbs, 788 3,446 972 | 
Phosphoric acid, 800 64 177 66 
— Indicates deficiency, more taken from soil by crops than was supplied 
in the chemicals used in 1888-9, 


The feeding value of these crops or their chemical composi- 
tion does not seem to have been much changed by the differ. 
ent methods of manuring. Tables 6 and 7 show this, to which 
we have added the method of expressing the feeding value per 
ton in money that is used in Myrick’s feeding chart. There is 
a difference of only a few cents per ton, The most notable 
difference in quality is that both the grain and fodder from 
the no-manure plot contained a smaller portion of protein and 
fat than the well-fed cofn, this being counterbalanced by a 
slightly increased proportion of sugar and starch. 





THE IRRIGATION HUSTLER A SUCCESSFUL FARMER 


The irrigation farmer is a hustler. He must be or he cannot 
make a success of this method of farming, but if made of the 
proper stuff, he can make a big success which is worth hus. 
tling for. The reason why this is possible is that he never re- 
trogrades, never slips back. Crops are sure and every move can 
be made to advance his prosperity and comfort. He can plan 
withont taking into consideration the possibility of failure; 
however, he must figure on his own capabilities and of doing 
more than a ‘‘dry farmer.’’ He seldom sees a day, winter or 
summer, that cannot be profitably employed. At times when 
the ditches are not in use for irrigation, they should be 
cleaned, repaired and gotten in shape for the irrigation season. 
Flumes, dikes, laterals, boxes, drops, etc, must be put in 
shape. This work cannot be done to advantage when the wa- 
ter is in the ditches. A good thrifty irrigator will have every- 
thing in order so that his water when turned on will be easily 
directed to that portion of his farm where needed, and will 
meet with no obstructions, in the shape of weeds, leaves, and 
other refuse, or run out of broken banks, or dikes, doing dam- 
age instead of good. If he is inclined to be slothful or care- 
less, the water will get away from and with him, eventually 
driving him into other business or work, where less effort is 
required to keep up with the procession. 
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New Factories and Sugar Notes.—It will take four more facto- 
ries the size of the Lehi plant to supply the home market in 
Utah, and it is proposed to locate one of these at Mount Nebo. 
Work has begun on the foundation of the new factory at Ala- 
mitos, southern California, which it issaid will have a capaci- 
ty of over five hundred tons of beets daily. The campaign at 
Chino has closed with total deliveries of nearly 50,000 tons of 
beets, while shipments at Anaheim were 16,500 tons. At the 
Lehi factory, 1000 head of cattle will be fatted on the pulp this 
winter; receipts of beets have been running 1500 tons per day, 
and a Provo ranchman reports receipts of $190 from two acres, 
Sugar manufacturers in Germany are organizing a trust to co- 
operate with the Austrian and Russian trusts to compete with 
American-grown sugar in the United States. Many proposi- 
tions are on foot for factories in Nebraska, especially one at 
Chadron. Several Virginia places are anxious to secure beet 
sugar factories. The harvest for the Watsonville factory will 
be wound up this month, the total production probably exceed- 
ing 130,000 tons this year. Beet growers in Contra Costa coun- 
ty are so pleased with the returns from the Alvarado factory 
that they will plant a very much larger acreage next year. A 
projected sugar factory at Ashland, or elsewhere in Jackson Co, 
Oregon, is being pushed by A. C. Coleman. 

Keeping Corn in Cribs.—During an ordinary season, corn can 
be sately kept in almost any kind of a crib that wiil prevent 
the ears. touching the ground, and keep off the rain. Last year, 
however, was an exception, and much corn was damaged in 
pens during the winter and spring. Many ears were found to 
be rotted by July, and others were soft and unfit for market. 
To prevent a recurrence of this trouble, the pens should this 
season be built ina dry place. All damaged ears should be 
thrown in the back end of the wagon bed when husking, and 
picked out before unloading. If allowed to reniain, they will 
not only injure surrounding ears but may start the entire crib 
to rotting. If taken out now they can be used as feed for cattle, 
and thus be of some value. When husking is completed, cover 
the rail cribs without delay and see that the cover turns water. 
If heavy rains should come this fall before the cribs are cov- 
ered, much injury might result. Only a part of the average 
corn crop is kept in rail cribs, but this year it will take much 
extra room, which, in most places, can be easiest supplied by 
the use of fence rails. 
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Milk Producers lean Business, 





It certainly looks like it. We have been 
through all the milk wars of the past 20 years, 
but never have we received letters indicative 
of more feeling among farmers or a greater de- 
termination to do something to remedy exist- 
ing conditions,or at least to prevent tiem from 
becoming worse. At their request, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has issued a call for a con- 
ference of bona fide milk producers to be held at 
the Broadway Central hotel, N Y city next Mon- 
day, Dec 21, beginning at 10a m. Such a confer- 
ence is hailed with enthusiasm, and the least 
every milk shipping region can do is to be 
represented by one or more delegates. 

What the conference will do remains to be 
seen. There is certain to be some conflict of 
interest between near and remote territory, 
but there is enough common interest for both 
to unite upon. Our own idea is that the first 
effort should be toward an effective reorgani- 
zation of the Five States milk producers’ un- 
ion. Such reorganization is needed for the 
markets of our middle states even more than 
in New England, where the movement was 
put on such a substantial basis at the Worces- 
ter convention on Monday of this week. It 
is true that a former effort in this direction 
among producers for the New York market 
failed, but this was because it tried to walk 
before it could creep. After the conference 
has fully considered the whole matter, the 
following plan or some modification of it 
may well be adopted: 

Choose a commission_of a few capable and 


EDITORIAL 


energetic men to push the work of organizing 
a local section of the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ uhion, at every shipping station 
where one does not now exist, to reorganize 
sections that are dead and wake up those that 
sleep. The local sections along each railroad 
route should organize a district union to take 
charge of affairs peculiar to that route. Rep- 
resentatives from these route branches should 
constitute the central body and should have 
general charge of the producers’ interests. 
This full board or its executive committee 
should meet at least monthly. It should em- 
ploy one general manager (with such assist- 
ants as may be necessary) to complete the or- 
ganization and to keep it up and conduct the 


, immense amount of work it has to do. Audi- 


tors should be elected and detailed financial 
reports submitted, so that every member will 
know just what is done with every dollar. 

The finances of such an organization are a 
matter of grave concern. Our own idea is that 
at least $10,000 a year are essential to main- 
tain and operate thoroughly business-like co- 
operation among producers,covering the whole 
milk-supplying territory. We believe such 
an investment would be repaid several times 
over, under competent management, in im- 
proving the conditions of a business that 
pays farmers $10,000,000 a year for milk. The 
method of collecting whatever dues are im- 
posed should be as equitable as possible, so 
that each shipper shall contribute according 
to his interest in the cause. If a cent or half 
a cent (or any small sum that might be de- 
cided upon) could be contributed for each 
can of milk shipped to market, then each ship.- 
per would be bearing his fair share of the un- 
ion’s work. If every producer was willing 
for such deduction to be made from the 
amount paid for milk, the-union could collect 
it from the buyers, which would be the 
simplest and most economical way. 

The old dollar fee for members cost a good 
deal to collect, was paid by comparatively 
few, and the many who didn’t pay anything 
got just as much benefit as those who sup- 
ported the union. It remains to be seen if 
farmers are willing to adopt a better plan, or 
if any better method can be enforced. 

Above ail, this movement demands leader- 
ship. Men are needed even more than money. 
We believe that any reasonable tax or method 
will be adopted by farmers if they are satis- 
fied the union is to be well managed by men 
in whom they have implicit confidence. It is 
for the farmers to find such men and to pay 
them enough to secure their best thought and 
effort. We have faith that the men and the 
money will both be forthcoming by some proc- 
ess of selection that producers themselves 
will put in force. 





For Secretary of Agriculture. 





A large number of names for this position 
in the new cabinet have already been suggest- 
ed. The list includes J. H. Brigham of Ohio, 
master of the national grange, ex-Gov Hoard 
of Wisconsin, August Post of lowa, secretary 
national farmers’ alliance, W. W. Miller of 
Ohio, M. H. De Young of California, Samuel 
Allerton of Illinois, Senator Mandersou of 
Nebraska. ‘‘And there are others.’’ 

Mr Brigham is in many respects the man 
for the place, has a powerful following among 
the real agriculturists of the country, and but 
for the state in which he resides his appoint- 
ment would be naturally expected. Ohio will 
probably have one other cabinet position be- 
sides the presidency, and in that case to give 
an Ohio man the agricultural portfolio might 
not be wise. This is the main point that the 
friends of Col Brigham have to vvercome. 
Locality would be better served by 
the choice of some man from New York, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin or California. 

The vital point is that whoever shall be secre- 
tary of agriculture should be a man in thor- 
ough sympathy with every phase of this vast 
industry, a practical agriculturist rather than 
a politician merely. 

To give the farmers of the United States a 
chance to express their views, we invite them 
all to address a postal to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, and write on back of same: ‘‘ My pref- 
erence for secretary of agriculture is ——— 
-——— of ———-~-;’’ adding your fuil 
name and address. ‘We will print the to- 
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tal votes received up to Dec 30 in our issue 
of Jan 9, and weekly thereafter for a while. 
The votes for each candidate will be kept to- 
gether and sent to President-elect McKinley 
from time to time. This will afford each and 
all a chance to express their wishes in a way 
that will have great influence. Now let each 
and all be heard from,—for if there is nota 
general response it will appear that there is 
little interest in this important position. 
nc 


Make it a Merry Christmas. We have tried 
to do our part to that end, in the richly va- 
ried contents of this Christmas number. 


caesar 

Those ‘‘Business Talks with Farm. ers,’’ the 
first of which appeared last week, are MB: 
to be a mighty valuable feature of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST during the coming year. We 
wish to emphasize the importance of the 
points made in the first of this series: Square 
up old acccunts, take an inventory and start 
the New Year on a business basis. 


ccomphensclidhaibasihedicy 

Exports of wheat last week were more than 
four million bushels, the largest, with a sin- 
gle exception, in three years. Ordinarily this 
encouraging fact should help the market. Yet 
so wilful in perverting conditions are some 
bearish speculators, they now argue these 
enormous foreign purchases mean an accumu- 
lation in Europe, forming a_ reason for hold- 
ing down the price. Let natural influences 
hold sway, and an outlet will be found for all 
our wheat reserves, unless these finally prove 
much larger than now apparent. 


Still more gleams of returning sense illu- 
mine the tuberculosis situation. The arch rad- 
ical of them all, Chairman Osgood of the 
Massachusetts cattle commission, has resign- 
ed, and the final blow has been given to the 
extreme policy in dealing with this problem 
which he and a few others tried to inaugu- 
rate. The more rational plan that has at last 
been evolved promises to cope with the mat- 
ter sufficiently for all practical purposes and 
at a minimum of expense with maximum of 
efiiciency. This resignation closes what at 
one time seemed destined to become a per- 
fect craze, and substitutes therefor common- 
sense methods of dealing with a disease that 
can be greatly curtailed, but from its very 
nature can never be wholly exterminated, un- 
less indeed the public is willing to bear the 
entire expense, which would involve millions 


upon millions. 
I 


There never was an agricultural industry 
that awaits the action of congress as does the 
beet sugar business in America to-day. Mr 
Thomas R. Cutler, manager of the Utah beet 
sugar,company] writes us: ‘‘Let me say em- 
phatically that unless congress protects this 
industry, it is not a particle of use for anyone 
to attempt to put money into the business, for 
without that protection, it will become a 
question of the survival of the fittest under 
existing conditions. No new sugar factory 
can expect to make money for two or three 
years, as there isso much educational work 
to perform, of a costly nature. The best plan 
would be a specilic duty sutticient to encour- 
age the development of this great industry 
and at the same time help to furnish the reve- 
nue which the government so much requires. 
I would, however, advocate a bounty on a 
sliding scale to help erect factories, because 
they need all that can be done for them the 
first two or three years, while in their infan- 
cy. Such bounties ought to be offered by the 
state that is directly benefited by the develop- 
ment of the industry.”’ 

Mr Cutler undoubtedly voices the senti- 
ments of most of those who are well informed 
in the sugar business. There are lots of beet 
sugar propositions ‘‘in the air,’’ but thus far 
we find capitalists very chary about embark- 
ing in the business, because of foreign com- 
petition, which has been still further hightened 
by German and French export bounties. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST believes that either 
the present congress or its successor will act 
favorably on this matter. If such legislation 
could be perfected in January, several facito- 
ries might be established in season to work the 
1897 crop, but if the matter goes over until the 
next congress the uncertainty would continue 
another year. Instant favorable action may 
save two years delay. Let us hope for the 
best and work for it. 
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Doings at Washington. 


Congress listened 
with interest to Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s 
reference to Cuba in 
his annual message, 
in which he express- 
ed sympathy with 

athe Cuban cause, but 

advised against ac- 

wcording  beiligerent 

Frights to insurgents 

who had failed thus 

to maintain a 

government. The 

purchase of the is- 

land ne thinks a better proposition, but it is 

doubtful if Spain would sell. Mr Cleveland 

added, however, that the present state _of 

things could not be allowed to continue in- 

detinitely. The strong sentiment in behalf of 

Cuba, in congress, was demonstrated by the 

introduction within a day or two of several 

resolutions in favor of the rebels. That of 

Senator Mills of Texas called upon the Unit- 

ed States to proceed by force of arms to drive 

Spain out. Resshetions of Senators Cameron 

and Call desired the independence of Cuba 
recognized. 

Of course the president referred with 
satisfaction, as well he might, to the set- 
tlement of the Venezuela question, a not- 
able triumph of peace. We have no right 
to interfere in the affairs of Turkey and 
Armenia, he said, and sinould do more 
harm than good if we _ did _ interfere. 
With reference to internal affairs, it is time to 
do something about the Pacific railroads, 
whose obligations are maturing, and the in- 
terstate commerce law should be revised to 
add strength to the commission. Trusts, said 
the president, may cheapen products some- 
times, but they turn the nation into a race of 
tired men and destroy independence and 
ambition, and are contrary to the spirit of 
our constitution. The Wilson tariff, which 
Mr Cleveland denounced when it became 
law, he favored in his message, expressing 
the opinion that in due time it would produce 
revenue enough. The greenbacks he would 
retire by an issue of bonds on which the 
banks could issue their notes. The message 
is, if we are not mistaken, the longest annual 
document of the kind ever sent to congress, 
going into department matters and details at 
great length. 

The first week of the session was marked by 
the passage through one branch or the other 
of several interesting measures. One of these 
was a bill for the rural free delivery of mail 
and it passed the house by a vote of 101 to 13. 
It provides that upon the petition of 20 per- 
sons receiving mail at an office, carriers may 
be appointed who shall be paid by the pa- 
trons who utilize them. The bill would ap- 
ply to at least 70,000 postoftices. Prominent 
advocates of the measure were Messrs Sperry 
of Ct, Williams of Miss, Smith of Ill, Johnson 
of Cal, and Pickler of S D. The house voted, 
194 to 7, to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the capitol. A bill authorizing 
association, of farmers and stock raisers to lo- 
cate and purchase public lands for reservoir 
sites irrespective of the homestead or pre- 
emption acts, was passed by both houses. 
An inquiry into the doings of the joint traftic 
association of railroads, the tlour millers and 
the window-glass makers, was set afoot. The 
general pension bill passed the house, carry- 
ing an appropriation of about $141,000,000. 

international bimetalism came promptly 
to the front, Senators Wolcott, Hoar, Chan- 
dler, Carter and Gear being appointed a com- 
mittee to devise legislation for action, by this 
session, looking to an international monetary 
conference. A canvass has been made among 
the democrats, and republicans say they have 
enough votes in sight to pass a bill in the in- 
terest of international! bimetalism. 

The tariff awaits an extra session of the 
new congress, which is likely to be held in 
March. Chairman Dingley and the ways and 
means committee will remain in Washington 
through the holiday recess to prepare the new 
Dingley tariff bill, which they promise will 
be revenue-raising and protective but not 
prohibitive. It1s announced that the com- 
mittee will give hearings to persons interested. 

The house passed a bill authorizing joint 
entry and equitable division of lands where 
two or more homesteaders locate upon the 
same sub-division of agricultural public lands 
before they are surveyed. 

Postmaster General Wilson saysin his an- 
nual report that rural free delivery is as yet 
an experiment, the results being incomplete 
and its success not assured. 


A Limit to Private Fortunes.—Mayor and 
Gov-elect Pingree in an interview at Detroit, 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Mich, said: ‘‘I don’t believe in these great 
fortunes. Here are the Vanderbilts with 
their $100,000,000 apiece. That means an i1n- 
come of at least $5,000,000 and perhaps more. 
Figure that down and it means an income of 
about $12,000 a day. Think of it. One man 
having an income as large as that of 15,000 
of his fellow-citizens combined. I believe we 
ought to have some kind of a law regulating 
those things. It seems the constitution won’t 
let us have an income tax, and won’t let us 
have an inheritance tax. I guess the consti- 
tution needs amendments to it, so we can do 
something. They talk of limiting the number 
of hours in a day’s work. Why should not 
the amount of money that anyone can pile 
up be limited? After they get so much the 
accumulations should be turned over to the 


, 


government to lessen the taxes of the people.’ 
. 


The Butchery of Maceo. 


Days passed, after the first report that the 
Cuban general Maceo was killed at last, before 
a reluctant public would believe it. This was 


GENERAL MACEO. 


the seventh report of the brave leader’s death 
during the present war. But confirmation 
which could scarcely be questioned was re- 
ceived late last week, Maceu’s former physi- 
cian, Dr Maximo Zertucha, who surrendered 
to the Spanish, says he saw the body, and that 
Maceo was shot through the head and the 
stomach on Dec 7. More or less doubt shrouds 
the details of the affair, for Cubans as well 
as Spaniards are disposed to misrepresent, 
but reports from two orthree fairly reliable 
sources say that Maceo was invited to a con- 
ference by the Spanish marquis of Ahumada 
and then shot down, with some 40 of his staff, 
while coming to meet the appointment. The 
body is said to have been horribly mutilated 
by the Spanish soldiers. The only member of 
Maceo’s staff to survive the plot was Dr Zer- 
tucha, who is accused of having betrayed the 
leader to the enemy. The story of the assas- 
sination created much excitement at Washing- 
ton and may influence legislation. An Ameri- 
can at Key West (Jefferson B. Browne) who 
is in close touch with Cuban affairs says that 
Maceo was no such fool as to walk into a trap 
like that, but was killed probably while en- 
gaged in one of his daring raids on the trocha. 
Antonio Maceo was a mulatto, with Spanish 
blood in his veins. The story goes that at 
the opening of the 10 years’ war in 1868, An- 
tonio and his 10 brothers vowed to their 
father, after their home had been destroyed 
and their mother brutally treated, that they 
would not lay down their arms till Cuba was 
free. Only two of the sons survived that war, 
and Jose was killed a few months ago. An- 
tonio rose to be a “najor-general in the 10 
years’ war, receiving 21 severe wounds. Af- 
terward he came to the United States and 
worked a while at West Point. N Y, as a host- 
ler, to pick up military tactics. He was in 
Costa Rica when the present rebellion broke 
out, and plunged immediately into the fray, 
—— himself a most daring and able gen- 
eral. e was the first rebel leader who ever 
succeeded in taking possession of Pinar del 
Rio, and he proved too much for Gen Campus, 
who was recalled to Spain and succeeded by 
Weyler. The chances are that a competent 
successor will be found among his men. 
Maceo was born in 1843, and is described as 
astrikingly handsome man, tall and broad 
shouldered. He had received 28 wounds pre- 
vious to his death. He had a family anda 
plantation in his native province of Santiago. 
There were popular demonstrations of joy 
in Spain over the news of Maceo’s death, and 
Weyler was welcomed back to Havana with 


cheers. He declared the suppression of the 
rebellion an accomplished fact. 


The Anti-Trust Law, according to the an. 
nual report of Attorney-General Harmon, jg 
difficu!t to enforce, the amount of money at 
his disposal being inadequate and the law it. 
self needing a number of amendments. He 
sums up the cases as they stand against the 
Bell telephone company and the Trans-Miss- 
ouri freight association of railroads, and ex. 
presses doubt whether the government can 
maintain its present position toward the Pa- 
cific railroads in the foreclosure proceedings 
likely to be brought soon. It is doubtful, he 
says, whether the government can be forced 
to appear, with a view to giving complete 
title to the purchaser. 


Saved from the Electric Chair—Maria Barbe- 
ri, the Italian girl who killed her lover in 
New York city, has just been adjudged guilt. 
less at her second trial, on the plea of irre. 
sponsibility as an epileptic. Her case has 
excited much individual and legal interest 
in this country and abroad. <A poor ignorant 
giri, she had been betrayed by, then induced 
to live with, her lover, under promise of 
marriage, and when he grew tired of her and 
taunted her, and her father refused to allow 
her to return home, in a tit of passion she cut 
her lover’s throat. Her speedy trial followed 
before Recorder Goff, who showed such un- 
mistakable evidénces of prejudice against not 
only her but all women in her circumstances, 
as to excite in her behalf thousands who 
would otherwise have been willing to let jus- 
tice take its course; and when she was at last 
condemned to death, Gov Morton was over- 
whelmed with petitions, both from her sym- 
pathizers and those who were horrified at the ° 
recorder’s judgment. Her case was carried 
to the court of appeals, which not only over- 
ruled many ofthe recorder’s arguments, but 
severely censured his mode of procedure, and 
allowed the girl a new trial, with the result 
mentioned. The _ girl won many friends 
while in prison by her cheerful obedience to 
the rules, and her gratitude for every kind- 
ness. 


Personal.—Col John RK. Fellows, district at- 
torney of New York city since 1887, died asa 
result of overwork and exposure in tle na- 
tional campaign, in which he stumped the 
southern states in behalf of McKinley. He 
was a native of Saratoga Co, N Y, and went 
to Arkansas in his youth, enlisting there on 
the southern side in the war. He settled af- 
ter the war in New York city, where he prac- 
ticed law, and was prominentin the coun- 
cils of Tammany Hali. The district attorney 
of New York is said to control patronage es- 
timated at $175,000 a year. 

Mrs Sarah B. Cooper and her daughter Hat- 
tie were found dead in bed at their home in 
San Francisco. The daughter was insane 
and probably turned on the gas during the 
night. Mrs Cooper was widely known as an 
educator, philanthropist and writer. 

Liliuokalani, ex-queen of Hawaii, is in the 
United States, presumably to  supplicate 
President Cleveland for the restoration of her 
throue. 


News of the Day.--The prime minister of 
France, Meline, said the other day in the 
chamber of deputies that the remedy for the 
depressed ecnditien of the agricultural indus- 
try in France wus international bimetalism. 

About 300 lives are believed to have _ been 
lost by the wreck of the North German Lloyd 
steamer Salier off the coast of Spain while 
tound for Buenos Ayres. The ship struck a 
reef and foundered before the passengers 
could get life preservers. The passengers 
were mainly steerage, including Spaniarids, 
Russians and Galicians. Apparently nobody 
was saved. The body of the captain has been 
found. He is not blamed, as the weather was 
terrible. 

A six days’ bicycle race in the Madison 
Square garden, New York city, was won by 
Reddy” Hale, an Irishman, whose distance 
was 1910 miles and eight laps. This broke 
the six days’ record by 310 miles and seven 


laps. 

Prot Langley’s aerodrome flew 1500 yards in 
a horizontal direction near Washington on 
Nov 28, landing gracefully on the Potomac 
river, the trip occupying 105 seconds. This is 
@ notable advanes in the navigation of the 
air. 

The state of Louisiana is distributing corn 
to the sufferers of the drouth-stricken district 
in its northern part. Gov Foster authorized 
the relief committee to draw $65,000 for this 
purpose. There are seven parishes where the 
suffering is greatest. 


He: ‘‘This collection of stuffed birds is 
said to be worth thousands of dollars.’’ She: 
‘*Is it possible? What are they stuffed with?’ 





NATIONAL FARM LEGISLATION 


What Congress Can Do for Farmers. 


At the earliest possible moment consistent 
with ideas of accomplishing anything practi- 
cal, the committees in congress specially 
charged with the interests of agriculture will 
lend their efforts to securing legislation look- 
ing to the removal of present restrictions on 
our meat and cattle ex ports, the quarantine 
on swine and the discrimination against our 
flour compared with wheat. It is a matter 
that is becoming somewhat hoary with age 
and unless the next congress shall grapple 
with the subject to some purpose other than to 
simply appease agricultural sentiment, tor- 
eign nations may come to class our complaint 
as a ‘‘stale’’ claim. 

In spite of the best and persistent attempts 
of our ministers abroad, embracing Gov Mor- 
tor and Mr Reid and many others, the foreign 
policy seems to have become almost fixed, 
with no sign of abatement. Fifteen years ago 
France placed her edict against our pork ex- 
ports on economic and not on sanitary 
grounds; asserting that it was a measure of 
protection in favor of her agriculturists. Pro- 
tests on the part of various boards of 
trade, ete, in the United States were filed, 
showing that our export products were affect- 
ed to the extent of $104,000,000 in 1881, and the 
loss in 1888 was $59,000,060. In Nov, ’83, the 
French decree was suspended, but the protec- 
tionist sentiment obtained a revocation of the 
suspension. Her discrimination not only 
reached our hog exports, but extended to our 


lard, cheese, butter and cattle. And France 
gave lower rates to England and Germany un- 


der treaty than to this country. She also im- 
posed double the rates on our alcohol in favor 
of Germany and on arms in favor of England. 
All this was undoubtedly brought about by 
the farmers of France. 

In Germany the agrarian sentiment has been 
equally aggressive in securing like or similar 
discriminating edicts against the United 
States. As early as 1884, congress set on foot 
an inquiry into the real reason for this action 
abroad and an inspection of our meats was 


then suggested in order to remove the excuse 
then given by Germany. The late Senator 


Logan then predicted—what has since come 
to pass—that Germany would discriminate 
against certain of our products, whether we 
had an inspection law or not. Portugal 
was also an aggressor. This policy, in spite 
of our protests, continued and finally in 1890 


the late Secretary Rusk called the attention 
of our secretary of state to the then existing 


conditions. During all or at least a portion 
of this time Spain was laying a -practically 
prohibitive duty in Cuba on our flour, and 
Brazil (to whom we had given free coffee) put 
an export tax on If. 

Such were the conditions prior to the enact- 


ment of our meat inspection act of Aug 30, 
1890, and the act of March 3, ’°91, making its 
enforcement compulsory and extending its 
provisions. Then followed the enactment, 
Oct 1, 1890, of Sec 3 of the McKinley tariff 
law, known as the ‘‘reciprocity’’ provision, 


under which (and because of the legislation 
of Aug 30, °90, and March 3, ’91) the United 
States was able to secure from Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Brazil, Spain and other nations, 
lower rates in the case of Germany on certain 
agricultural products, and the removal of re- 
strictions, discriminations and __ prohibitory 
rates imposed by other nations. We also con- 
sented under Sec 3 of the McKinley act to ad- 
mit sugar duty free, which was really what 
Germany most desired. This legislation serv- 
ed to remove the objectionable edicts restrict- 
ing, and discriminating against, our -exports. 
It accomplished what all our diplomatic efforts 
for nearly ten years had failed to do. 

Immediately upon the passage of the late tar- 
iff law, which repealed the reciprocity agree- 
ments, these nations again resorted to their old 
policy, from which our trade is now suffering. 
Formeriy Germany placed her action on sani- 
tary grounds, but as our meat inspection law 
covered that, she sought for and found new 
grounds iu what is known as the imposition 
by the United States of 1-10¢c per 1b ‘‘differ- 
ential’’ duty on sugar. This she claims is a 
discrimination and a violation of treaty obli- 
gations. 

But Germany is the real offender even here, 
for this differential duty does not offset™ the 
additional export bounty Germany now offers 
on sugar. Germany is playing a deep game. 
She has so fostered her beet sugar industry 
that she is now able to so undersell that she 
has practically ruined the cane sugar indus- 
try in the West Indies and ‘elsewhere and is 
now determined to monopolize the American 
market for sugar—the greatest market for sug- 
ar on earth. It is this competition of Euro- 
pean beet sugar alone that to-day stands in 
the way of instant and large development of 
the sugar industry in America. Let congress 





guarantee our farmers the American market 
for the $100,000,000 worth of sugar now im- 
ported, instead of pulling the chestnuts ouc of 
the tire for Germany. 





Feeding Hens for Eggs. 
S. W. CORNELL. 


Farmers generally feed too much corn; its 
fattening properties are so great that it should 
be fed sparingly and then on the cob, except 
that for the night meal on a cold day hot corn 
is excellent. 

Buckwheat or wheat should be the princi- 
pal feed during winter. Oats are good when 
the ground is bare and there is free access to 
gravel and grit. 

Warm milk or water, along with crushed 
oyster shells, should be provided liberally. 
Liquids are necessary tor the formation of egg 
shells. 

Scraps from the table, peelings and cabbage 


are equally relished by ‘‘biddy’’ and if prop- 
ely housed and cared for will give good re- 


turns in the egg basket. 


a 

Women Fight the Egg Trust.—In some parts 
of the west, especially in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, certain shipping firms have covered the 
whole country with an organization of agents 
to buy up the poultry and eggs. It is claimed 
that this combination has held prices down to 
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the lowest point, making the raising of poul- 
try of little profit, while at the same time the 
combine has made immense gains from the 
traffic. The women about Independence, 
Kas, have got tired of this sort of thing. The 
tried to get their husbands to fight it, but tail- 
ing in that have organized a little ‘com bina- 
tion of their own, elected officers and propose 
to ship their own product—eggs by the case 
and stock in carloads lots. That’ ’s the way to 
do it. We hope the movement will have the 
fullest possible success. 








Stored Eggs Coming Out—December always 
finds holders of cold storage eggs disposed to 
shove them out as rapidly as market condi- 
tions will permit. This year is no exception, 
and cooler stock is in evidence with liberal 
withdrawals, particularly in western cities and 
interior points. This has its influence on fresh 
eggs and the market is held within compara- 
tively narrow lines. Generally mild and open 
weather up to the middle of December, espe- 
cially in the middle and southern states, has 
been conducive to relatively large supplies of 
fresh laid, and the market lacks particular 
animation. The recent sharp advance brought 
with 1t a diminished consumption, which will 
be recovered with more moderate prices. 





Yield of Barley in Great Britain last year 


averaged 31? bu per acre. The average for a 
period of 10 years was 33 bu. 











A Woman's 


**It should be taken wherever there is a 
wife to make happy, a mother to honor, a 
sister to please or a daughter to educate.”’ 





Best Christmas Present } 
Something every girl and woman will ’ 
appreciate: a year’s subscription to y 


The Ladies’ Home Journal. The re- >” 
membrance comes back twelve 
times during a year. 


Madison ( Wis.) Mail. 


One Dollar for One Year 3 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA gq 





















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest ewe class Hatcher 
in the market. Clreulars FREE, 

GEO. ERTEL C@., QUINOY ILL. 








ks PERCENTAGE from turtile ces 
from fertile eggs 

is what every poultryman wants, an 
/ this can be most surely secured with the 
MONITOR INCU BA R. Proven 
our 80 p. catalog; sent Ah 4c. stamps, 


: A. F, WILLIAMS, 50 Race st.BRISTOL,Conn, 














NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


CUIDE 1897. Something entire] 
almost 100 pages; showing lit pograph P eet 
goo in natural colors. Tells all about 
oultry for profit or pleasure. Price 15 cents 


= JOWN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box 72, Freeport, Ills- 
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when hens are fed 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved '96 





CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. $5 and up. C. D. or 

On Trial. Cat’l’g free if you 
name this paper. 


F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 









H ATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM” 
i} EXCELSIOR Incubator 
¢ Me a, _ Perfect, ov Regula. 
Ae ones Lowes 


th min ne 
Circulars fr: Sret-clgce ete a oe 
Send 6c. for 


Tilns. Catalogue. #114 tol 2e' ~ ins Stat Quiney 1, 
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EXTENDING THE RYE CROP. 


THE CAPACITIES FOR ABSORBING OUR SURPLUS 
—GOOD EXPORTS WHEN CONDITIONS ARE RIGHT 
--GERMANY AND RUSSIA PRACTICALLY CON- 
TROL THE SITUATION. 


Long a matter of great interest and uncer- 
tainty, the advisability of any considerable 
expansion of the rye cropin this country is 
as problematical as ever. Americans are not 
arye eating people. A fair proportion of our 
annual cropis thus utilized, a considerable 
part goes to distillers, and there is nearly al- 
ways a surplus availaple for export. Possi- 
bilities in the latter direction rest very large- 
ly with the price and to an extent with the 
rate of import duty levied by European coun- 
tries such as Germany, France, etc. The 
price in this country isin turn dependent in 
some degree upon the course of wheat, with 
which cereal rye always closely sympathizes. 
In order to greatly extend our market for rye 
it is necessary to find a greater outlet abroad ; 
and if the future may be judged by the past, 
we can sell a considerable quantity only when 
our price here is low, duties favorable, or 
foreign crops deficient. Our exports have 
been as large as 12,000,000 bu in a single year; 
again, fallen to almost nothing. But in the 
recent past they have shown a healthy ten- 
dency to recover. During October alone we 
sent abroad 1,000,000 bu (av export val 42c), 
against absolutely nothing a year ago; and 
for 10 months of ’96 we exported nearly 4,000,- 
000 bu against nothing in ‘95. The very en- 
couraging export trade of this fall and winter, 
however, must be attributed almost wholly 
to the cheapness, rye having been as low as 
28@30c at Chicago compared with 37@4lc in 
the fall and winter of last year. 


AN OCCASIONAL YEAR OF BIG EXPORTS. 


Our exports dv not depend upon the size of 
the U S crop, which runs very much the same 
one year with another. Following a _ 28,000,- 
000-bu crop in ’90, we exported but 330,000 bu. 
The crop harvested 1n the late summer of ’91 
was only 5 millions larger at 33 millions, yet 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, ’92, we 
sent abroad 12,000,000 bu at an average export 
price of 95c, prices at Chicago meanwhile cov- 
ering an entire range of 66c@$1.11; wheat 77c 
@1.13. The very heavy shipments that year, 
notWithstanding the high prices, were due to 
sericus shortage in Germany’s crop, which 
was 50 millions undera full one. The total 
US yield of ’92 was about 30 millions, but 
our exports following fell sharply to 1,477,000 
bu at an average value of 67c, Germany then 
having nearly a usual crop. The U S crop of 
"#4 was about 27 millions, but exports during 
2mos ended June 30, 9, were less than 
10,000 bu, or next to passant pesane at Chica- 
go for same period 40@70c. he crop avail- 
able for the past year’s foreign trade was 
about the same in size, and exports amounted 
to about 1,000,000 bu. Since the ’9% crop has 
begun to move, low prices have enabled us 
to ship abroad as much as 1,000,000 bu in a 
single month. 


AMERICA PRODUCES 2 % OF WORLD'S RYE CROP. 


Germany is a great consumer of rye and by 
far the largest buyer from countries which 
have a surplus. Although the German crop 
is always a heavy one, it is far outstripped by 
that of Russia which consumes vast quanti- 
ties and still has an enormous surplus for ex- 

ort, this finding its way to northern Europe. 

he small position which the U S occupies as 
a rye grower is seen when it is stated that our 
crop is only 2 % of the world’s yearly produc- 
tion. Out of 1296 million bu, the world’s 
— of rye in ’95, Russia is credited with 720 
millions, Germany 290, Austria 104 and the U 
S only 27,000,000 bu. Russia’s rye crop for ’96 
is placed at 628,000,000 bu, and that country will 
no doubt have a big surplus for export, al- 
though this may be restricted somewhat pro- 
vided the wheat shortage is as important as 
preliminary reports indicate. 

Regarding the purchasing power of Euro- 
pean countries, Germany easily leads, buying 
foreign rye in 9% to the extent of 33,500,000 
bu, compared with 12 imported into Holland, 
scant 6 into each Sweden and Norway, 3} into 
Denmark and a little over one million into 
Belgium. In fact, a considerable part of the 
rye credited to some of the countries last 
named is really en route for Germany. While 
Belgium imported 1,200,000 bu in °9 (duty 
free) according to report of US consul to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that country re-ex- 
sorted 742,000 bu. The like showing for ear- 
ier years is even more pronounced. Imports 
into Belgium in ’S, 1,200,000 bu, exports 
1,170,000 bu; imports in °93,1,400,000 ba, ex- 
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ports 2,000,000 bu, thus cutting into reserves 
from former years. 


GERMANY’S INFLUENCE ON THE WORLD’S PRICE. 


Russia can export from her surplus in a 
good year twice as much rye as is raised in all 
of US. In ’9 these shipments amounted to 
52,000,000 bu, and in ’90 and “91 an average of 
45. Even in years of smallest crops Russia 
exports 12 to 14 million bu, this finding its way 
chiefly to Germany. Itis thus seen that the 
world’s price of rye is governed very largely 
by the extent of the German crop and her re- 
quirements. The price tendency there has 
been downward since ’91 until within the past 
few months. The average price of the 8,000,- 
000 bu foreign rye unloaded at the one port of 
Hamburg in 9) was 77c per bu. In ‘91, the 
short crop year in Germany, about an equal 
amount was imported with a higher average 
price of $104. From that point, however, 
the price declined to 543 for 12,000,000 bu for- 
eign rye landed at that seaport‘in ’94, followed 
since by something of a recovery. The U 5S 
exports a small quantity for consumption in 
the U K, and also a fair amount some seasons 
to Canada, but by far the bulk of our surplus 
going abroad rests in Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. There will always be a market out- 
let for America’s surplus of rye at moderate 
to low prices, and in years of shortage abroad 
at high prices. But this cereal, as many 
others, is cuntrolied directly by the world’s 
crops and the world’s markets, any coun- 
try with a deficiency buying foreign rye 
where it can be obtained the cheapest. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR A BETTER MARKET. 


The lowest prices on record were made last 
August when No 2 sold in Chicago at 28e per 
bu. Since that date it has advanced to 43c in 
November, followed in the last week or two 
by a little reaction. Taking one year with an- 
other, there is usually a difference of 15 to 20c 
between the price of rye and the price of 
wheat. The average price of rye at Chicago 
in ’95 was 48\c, and of wheat 62c; in ‘4, rye 
464c, wheat 564c;in ’93 rye 45c, wheat 674c; in 
"92, rye 68c and wheat 79c. ‘The difference is 
now very wuch wider, amounting to 35@38c. 
Should normal conditions prevail, an argu- 
ment of this character would suggest that rye 
ought to sell closer to wheat. But just now 
both the speculative and cash demand is re- 
stricted, and in addition is the important fact 
that wheat is selling relatively much higher 
than corn, oats, barley, millfeeds and many 
other farm products including fruits, vege- 
tables andilive stock. Russia has shown a will- 
ingness to supply the famine sections of 
India with some of her surplus rye, but up-to 
the present time there is no record of business 
of magnitude. 


Ontario Crops Fully Measured. 


This very important Canadian province en- 
joyed a good year with few exceptions, but 
the rate of yield in some of the important field 
crops is considerably less than in "95. This is 
made up in large ~ by increased arreages. 
Tn his compact and valuable bulletin on On- 
tariv crops, just made public, Secretary C. C. 
James of the bureau of industries reports a 
smaller rate of yield in wheat, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, corn and beans, a sharp decrease 
in potatoes and a slight gain in barley, field 
peas and hay. The ’9% crop of hay is placed at 
2,260,000 tons (av yl’d .93 ton, compared with 
1,850,000 °95 (av yl’ad .73 ton). The following 
table expresses the crops in thousands of 
bushels: 

FIELD CROPS OF ONTARIO. 
1896--——— —— ]895——~ 

Bush- Av Bush- AV 

els yield els yield 
Winter wheat, 07 17.2 14,155 
Spring wheat, 3,473 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Peas, 
Buckwheat, 
Beans, 


Potatoes, 
Corn, 24,071 
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The Russian Wheat Crop of 1896—The Rus- 
sian ministry of agriculture has published 
approximate results of fhe crop and places 
the ’9 yield of wheat 284,600,000 bu, compar- 
ed with 274,800,000 bu in ’95 and 457,590,000 bu 
in *9%4. Rye crop this year 628,000,000 against 
722,000,000 one year ago and 837,000,000 two 
years ago. 


Washington Wheat in Chicago— Seven cars of 
very tine white wheat shipped from Washing- 
ton recently sold in Chicago at $112 per bu 
of 60 lbs delivered, equal to 1 86 per ctl. It 
was taken for a special article of cereal food 
manufactured there. 


Not a Wheat Grower—Last year Scotland 


had only 34,000 acres under wheat compared 
with 1,000,000 in oats and 640,000 in green 
crops such as potatoes, turnips, ete. Eng- 
land’s acreage in wheat is under 2,000,000 
acres. 

Stocks of Flour in the U S Dec 1 a 
10 principal points exclusive of Minneapolis 
reported by Chicago Trade Bulletin at 854,- 
,000 bbls, compared with 4,743,000 one 100nth 
ago and 767,000 bbls one year ago. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Making Currant Cuttings.—Mrs U. R. W.: 
The usual way pursued by nurserymen is to 
cut the cuttings at any time before severe cold 
weather sets in, or later, if the wood is not 
frozen, bind in bundles and keep them in 
damp moss through the winter, or plate them 
in a trench outdoors, covering deeply enough 
so that the frost cannot reach them. Thus the 
cut surface becomes calloused and the cuttings 
start into growth a good deal sooner than if 
they were cut in spring and planted directly, 
When bushes have to be taken up before win- 
ter and cannot be planted in their permanent 
position at once, they may be heeled in by 
simply digging a trench, laying the bushes in 
it and filling with loose soil, rounding this up 
so that the water will run off. 


Live Stock in New South Wales—In ’95, this 
Australian colony had 482,000 horses against 
251,000 in 1861. Cattle 2,024,000, a decrease of 
266,000 compared with the previous year; 
Shorthorns the most in number, Herefords 
and Devons next, with comparatively few 
Black Poll, Ayrshires and Jerseys. Number 
of sheep officially placed at 47,600,000 against 
57,000,000 in “94, the severe falling off due to 
loss through drouth. The ’95 wool clip was 
estimated at 238,000,000 lbs. Hogs receive little 
attention in N S W, the census showing only 
222,000, a decrease compared with the previous 
year. 


Affecting Peppermint Profits—An important 
product of peppermint oil is menthol, » few 
years ago very largely used in making men- 
thol cones and pencils for use in neuralgia 
and kindred complaints. Extracted from 
peppermint oil for the first time in ’81, this 
sold for a few years at $11@14 P lb, but un- 
der a rapid increase of production declined to 
1 65 in ’89, recovered to 425 two years ago 
and is now back to 2 40. Its manufacture 
forms an outlet for large quantities of the oil. 


Dealers Who Organized acombine to control 
the price of coal at Salt Lake City have been 
convicted in the federal court there of violat- 
ing the anti-trust law. That’s the way to put 
the screws onto the trusts that seek to bleed 
the people. Let congress make the law strong 
enough to cover the great sugar, meat, tobac- 
co and like trusts. Then let McKinley select 
an attorney-general able and willing to tackle 
these combinations. And then let the fur fly! 
This is what about everybody wants done. 


Cold Storage.—G. <A. C.: Full particulars 
about cold storage, how to build, the advan- 
tages of the system, how it can be adapted to 
any farm, the profits of this method, ete, are 
fully described in Hiles’ book, The ice crop, 
price $1 postpaid from this oftice. This book 
also gives plans for all sorts of ice houses, 
how to harvest and handle ice, etc, and is 
well worth the price. 


Whale Oil Soap as an Insecticide.—W. J. W.: 
Whale oil soap is used not as a substitute for 
other soap in kerosene emulsion, but is in it- 
self an excellent insecticide. For insects on 
plants, dissolve one-fourth pound to a gallon 
of water and apply with a syringe or spraying 
pump. For bark insects, dilute with water to 
the consistency of thick paint and apply with 
a brush. 


Thinning Fruit.—C. L.: The reason why 
some persons do not find any benetit from 
thinning ripening fruits on the trees is that 
they delay the work too long. In order to in- 
crease the size of the remaining fruits, the 
thinning must be done early in the season. 
This is particularly important with peaches, 
which should be thinned before the pits 
harden. 


Fosters Cotton and Woolen Industries—The 
government of Chili exempts for a period of 
five years duties on flax, cotton and woolen 
yarns imported into that country to be used 
in the manufacture of fabrics. After the ex- 
piration of five years the duty will be 15 % ad 
vaiorew. 








Healthy [arket Conditions Abroad. 


ENGLISH WHEAT HIGHEST IN FOUR YEARS. 

Lonpon, England, Dec 4—It would not 
have been surprising if, during the last fort- 
night, English wheat had declined somewhat, 
as farmers have been putting upon the mar- 
kets an extraordinary quantity. At present 
the average price of British grown Fee is 
just a dollar a bushel, a figure of which to 
tind a parallel we must go back to 1892. srit- 
ishers are selling a great deal more wheat 
than is the custom at this period of the year. 
In the scheduled markets of Great Britain 
last week there were returned as sold over 
488,000 bu, which is very nearly as much as in 
the corresponding time of 1894 and 1895 added 
together. This process has been going on 
during the whole of the last two months, 
there having been sold during the eight weeks 
ended Saturday last no less than 4,480,000 bu, 
while the figures for 1895 were about 2,400,000 
bu and in 1894 3,040,000 bu. 

It is also unmistakable that barley and vats 
are being disposed of in larger quantities than 
usual, all the figures being greater, though 
not anything like the extent of wheat. Of 
course, this disposal is due ima considerable 
degree to the desire of the grower to secure a 
good price while rates are high and buoyant, 
but it would be some satisfaction to know 
how much of this sale is due to business cau- 
tion and how much to the inevitable demands 
of landlords and creditors en the pocket of 
the farmer. It would be difficult to maintain 
that the latter condition is not a great cause, 
and if we look around at the industries which 
depend more or less upon agriculture for their 

rosperity, we find business restricted, and 
in some cases, the profit nil. 

In the cargo trade California wheat on pas- 
sage is sold at $1.05} per bu, and shipments 
in this or next month are offered at 1.10}, so 
there does not appear to be an impression 
that values will grow less for the next few 
weeks. <A letter from the Argentine received 
this morning states that the weather there 
has been very favorable for maturing a crop 
of good wheat, and there has been a remark- 
able absence of hail and frost, so that, but for 
the locusts, the result of the year would be 
remarkable. There are very contradictory 
reports with regard to the young locusts, but 
as the wheat is nearly ripe, it will not suffer 
to a great extent from the attack. It is con- 
sidered reasonable to expect that the export 
of 1897 from the Argentine will be in excess 
of the average of the previous four years, and 
farmers are looking for a heavy yield. 
CONTINENTAL WINTER GRAIN CROPS PROMISING. 

On the European continent reports are on 
the whole favorable. In Hungary, the au- 
tumn sown cereals are giving no cause for 
complaint. In Italy the wheat fields wear 
a satisfactory appearance, and recent rains 
in Spain have put the early sown cereals into 
the way of favorable progress. Several de- 
partments in France complain of the unfavor- 
able appearance of young seedlings owing to 
the delay in sowing and cold weather, but the 
barometer is now falling and the weather be- 
coming less cold. Winter sown cereals in 
Germany are generally promising. In Paris, 
American spring wheat is quoted at $1.30 per 
bu, which includes the duty imposed by that 
country ; home-grown wheat in the Paris mar- 
ket stands at 1.15; American spring wheat at 
Antwerp is worth within a fraction of a dol- 
lar. Wheat at Berlin is quoted at 1.16, and 
at Amsterdam 90c. The reports from India 
are more favorable, the situation having been 
much improved by the timely falling of rain. 
There are no changes to be noted with respect 
to the Australian crop; it may be taken that 
there will be little or no wheat for export 
from that continent. In London markets 
American corn of the old crop is worth 44c 
per bu with a tendency to decline, and the 
new crop is worth 40%c. American clipped 
oats change hands at 41}c. 

AMERICAN PRODUCE IS QUIET. 

This week the quality of United States cat- 
tle was better than usual, but trade was slow, 
and rates were in favor of purchasers. The 
best quality made from 11 to 11}e per |b (offal 
given in), the careasses dressing from 720 to 
760 lbs. Canadians were quoted at 7 to 9%. 
In the provision trade a little firmer tone 
prevails. American long clear bacon ranges 
from $6.25 to 6.85 per 100 lbs, hams with a fair 
inquiry 9.50 to 10.50, and shoulders firmly 
held at 6.40 to 7.25. The market for lard is 
not quite so strong, prices ranging from 4.60 to 
5.20. There is a quies demand for cheese, and 
prices remain steady from 10.50 to 11.50 per 
100 lbs, while states creamery butter for 
which there is a fair demand changes hands 
at frum 13.90 to 21. Potatoes are a quiet 
trade with fair supplies, the top figures being 
18 per ton. In the retail market Californian 





apples make from 2.15 to 3.30 per case. The 
hay market is dull and the top figure is 21 per 
ton. Altogether the markets during the last 
week have been of a generally quiet charac- 
ter, which is often the case just prior to the 
commencement of the Christmas markets. 


FAT STOCK ON EXHIBITION. 

The entries for the Smithfield fat stock show 
now on are very nearly the same as last year, 
being 712 against 716. There is a slight 
falling off 1n cattle and sheep, and a corre- 
sponding increase in pigs. The carcass com- 
petitions, which were instituted last year, 
will afford more competition in sheep and 
about the same in cattle. The two recent 
champions, Mr John Wortley’s Hereford steer 
at Norwich and the Earl of Strathmore’s 
Aberdeen Angus heifer, Minx of Glamis, at 
Birmingham, are expected to meet again, and 
as the judges were unable to agree upon the 
merits of these animals at the latter show, 
and had to call in a referee, it is not improb- 
able that the Birmingham arrangement may 
be upset. There is, however, another contin- 
gency, as itis quite possible that there are 
other animals which have been kept back for 
Smithfield only. If this is the case the exhib- 
itors will have to bring out some really ex- 
cellent animals if they intend to destroy the 
chances of one or other of tae Birmingham 
and Norwich champions. It may be remem- 
bered that last year the Birmingham champi- 
on was also the Smithfield champion, it be- 
ing the Shorthorn heifer Frederica, belonging 
to the queen. In that case Frederica had not 
been exhibited at Norwich. 

FIGHTING SWINE FEVER IN ENGLAND. 

The returns just issued by the board of ag- 
riculture show the extent to which swine 
fever has prevailed during the 11 months of 
the present year. In that period, 4935 out- 
breaks have been reported and 75,756 have 
been slaughtered as diseased or having been 
exposed to infection. This number is larger 
than it was the whole of Jast year, or in any 
other 12 months in which records have been 
kept. The enormous number of pigs killed 
show the strenuous efforts which have been 
made to extirpate the disease. In 1894 there 
were 56,296 slaughtered, in 1895 there were 
69,931, and in the 11 months of 1896 175,756; a 
total of 201,783 in less than three years. Prob- 
ably by the end of this year the aggregate will 
reach 203,000. It was in 1893 that the more 
vigorous steps were introduced, the 1892 num- 
bers being only 15,402, while those for 1891 
were but 12,394. With such slaughter as this 
there ought to be some improvement, but we 
do not hear of it, as last week’s number was 
about an average of the year. 





The London Wool sales the early pari of this 
month show a general advance of 5 to 10 % 
above October prices. Offerings are chiefly 
from Australasia and the buyers from England 
and the continent, American manufacturers 
also securing comparatively liberal quantities. 
The wool market in the U S is quiet, manu- 
facturers as a rule preferring to buy sparingly 
until after New Year’s. 





The Average Farm Price of leading products 
Dec 1, according to the government report, in- 
cluded the following: Corn, 21.4¢ per bu, 
against 25.3c last year; wheat 72.7c against 
50.9¢; rye 40.3c against 44c; oats 18.5¢ against 
19.9¢; barley 32.2c against 33.7¢; buckwheat 
39.1c against 45.2c; potatoes 23.7c against 
26.6¢; tobacco Ge per lb, against 6.9¢; hay 
$6.54 per ton, against 8.35 last year. 

— 

Lameness.—E. A. P. has a_ horse which is 
lame. He will stand with his foot pointed 
forward and will hold it up at times. There 
is no swelling in any part of his leg nor is it 
tender to the touch. From the description 
the trouble is in the foot. Poultice the foot 
for a week with warm bran poultice, put into 
bags and put on the foot. Change once a day, 
wet the poultice several times a day with hot 
water. Then blister the coronet with canthar- 
ides 2 dr and lard 1 oz; mix, rub well in, 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off 
and rub on a little lard. Repeat in two weeks 
if necessary. Keep tiie horse’s head tied up 
while the blister is on. 





CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 

* i i For full information about the 
~ best Feed-mills, Horse-powers, 
~* Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fan- 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machines, 
Land-roliers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for im 
formation showing “ Why Ensi 
lage Pays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 
MEVARD HARDER. Cobleskill. N. & 
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Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, and all kinds of vegee 
tables, know that the largest yields and best quality 
are produced'by the liberal use of fertilizers containing 
atleast 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Potash on sandy soils, it is 
impossible to grow fruits, berries and vegetables of a 
quality that will command the best prices. 


All about Potash — the results of its ase by actual experi- 
ment on the best farms in the United States —is told in a little 
book which we publish and will glad'y mail free to any farmer 
in America who will write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
a3 Nassau St., New York. 









Stark Fruit Book 


contains new and copyright 
colored plates of over 
100 rare fruits, etc.—write 
for particulars. Ask for list of 
Stark Trees—$3 per 100 and 
up. STARK Bro’s, Stark, Mo. 


A 








Mixed Farming Best. 


With favorable weather, wise management and @ 
good market, the specialty farmer sometimes m 
a gread showing. However, mixed age eg AY 
safer,andin the long run will usually give 
results. Where a variety of domestic enimals are 
kept. Page fence will be found not only a luxury, 
but almost a necessity. See catalogue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 








DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING! 





cuece Bicuncw 
us 
tu se 
with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
licity Process” of home repairing. Harness, 


addlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 














With OATMAN’S REPAIR KIT. Any person can do re- 
pairing of boots, shoes, rubbers, harness, ani tinware, etc., 
at home. Send for No. 2 kit, to-day, at $3.00, and get 3 
pairs half soles (free). No. 3, cobbling kit, $1.50; No. 4, 
soldering kit, $1.50. Free catalogue describing Oatman’s 
Simplicity Process for Home Repairing. Sells like hot 
cakes. Agents wanted. Mention paper. 
OATMAN BROsS., Medina, O. 
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‘ > Shredder. New feature. Big 
“fae. Jimprovement. Cuaran- 
r teed better than the old sty] 7 
Price, $2.60 and up. rg- 
est cuts ton in5 minutes. Swivel ( 
Carrier any length. 
MARVIN SMITH CO. § 
So. Clinton St. CHICA 0, ILL. ¢ 
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WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
\ MANUFAC TURED BY 

\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
\ ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
4 SEND FOR otha st 
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Indiana Fruit Growers Talk Business. 


Fruitmen of Indiana realize that their state 
is capable of producing large quantities of a 
first-class product, and are eagerly seeking 
for the best methods of production and the 
most profitable means of disposition after it 
has been harvested. President Hobbs in his 
annual address before the state horticultural 
association, stated that with the exreption 
of a few lovalitiey where winter apples were 
searee, the fruit crop of the state was very 
full the past season. Peaches were every- 
where. Even apricots were productive. Tree 
fruits werecheap. There were three principal 
causes for this. The trees bore liberally; hard 
times with many unemployed had their effect, 
as poor people could not buy nearly so much as 
they desired; the unusual ‘climatic conditions 
that iu spring appeared about the same time 
over areas widely different as to latitude 
caused fruit to ripen at nearly the same time, 
thus throwing large quantities upon the mar- 
ket at once. It is necessary to grow all classes 
of fruits so that they will be well distributed 
over the entire season and then to utilize 
them in every way possible. Can, dry, take 
advantage of cold storage, make vinegar, etc. 
It is gratifying to nete the increase in the ex- 
portation of fruits. He commended the Na- 
tional fruit growers’ union and thought it 
would greatly aid in the distribution of the 
crop and prevent injurious gluts. 

In this same connection the matter of prop- 
erly packing and marketing fruit came in for 
considerable attention. Mr Williams, an In- 
dianapolis fruit commission merchant, gave 
his views from a- distributer’s standpoint. 
He wonld advise making three’ graces 
of fruit—first and second class= and 
culls. In a year of plenty it will often pay 
best to put the seconds and culls into the 
vinegar vat and sell only the first. <A _first- 
class product will always be wanted and after 
a grower’s reputation has been established 
there will be little difficulty in getting rid of 
it even in a flush season. The mat- 
ter of uniform packages was touched, but 
it was thought impracticable to try and force 
people to adopt a package of certain size. Giv- 
ing full measure was urged and the best way 
to convince people that honesty is the best 
policy is to show them that it pays. Wrap- 
ping fancy fruits, plums in particular, had 
been tried, but was not a marked success. All 
these poinss are of paramount importance 
when the crop is abundant. Honesty 
must be ohserved by the grower if he wants 
his product to be appreciated and utilized to 
the fullest extent. There is little danger of 
overproduction for some time to come if the 
consumer is treated fairly. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the en- 
couragement of nut cuiture by asking the state 
fair to give premiums for nuts, favoring the 
observance of a bird day, recognizing the 
value of the Indiana academy of sciences, 
indorsing the National fruit growers’ union 
and its work of providing a _ better market. 
There was some diseussion as to the advisa- 
bility of abulishing the anual membership fee 
of one dollar. The matter was not definitely 
acted upon. The society is in first-class con- 
dition and never more capable of doing good 
work than now. 

Tie following officers were elected for 1897: 
Pres, € Hobbs of Bridgeport; vice-presi- 
dents, E. Y. Teas of Irvington, Mrs W. W. 
Stevens of Salem, J. A. Burton of Mitchell, 
George S. Newton of South Bend; sec, Prof 
J. Troop of Lafayette: treas, Isham Sedgwick 
of Richmond; executive com, A. W. Butler of 
Brookville, W. H. Ragan of Greencastle and 
L. LB. Custer of Logansport. 


Competition of Canadian Fruit. 

Prof John Craig of Ottawa, Canada, gave 
an illustrated lecture upon Fruit growing in 
Canada at the recent meeting of the Michigan 
horticultural society. It was illustrated by 
stereopticon views of many Canadian or- 
ehards, and the methods used by 
our brothers aeross’ the linewere’ ex- 
plained. ’articularly in the southern 
portion of Ontario, north of Lake Erie, ex- 
tensive plantings of peaches, plums and apples 
have been madein the past few years and 
are likely to interfere with the sales of Amer- 
iean-grown fruitin our own markets. Prof 
Craig also gave some of the results of his ex- 
periments with elover erops for orehards and 
in determining the relative hardiness of 
peach buds. For the former he was best 
pleased with mammoth elover, sown July 15 
to Aug 15. Crimson elover made a good 
growth but winter-killed. Among the other 
papers were several upon the marketing of 
fruits, pruning, apple growing, education 
for hortieulturists, ete. The fruit-growing 
industry of Michigan and some of our other 
northern states suffers from the fact 





' 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


that while Canadians are allowed _ to 
bring their fruit and other produce into 
the United States with the payment of little 
or no duty, upon every bushel of peaches sent 
into Canada a duty of 50e per bu or le per Ib 
must be paid, while upon small fruits it is 2c 
per lb. The same thing holds true with vege- 
tables and nursery stock, so that a grower 
will be better off who lives in Canada, as he 
will have the markets of both countries open 
to his trade. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted asking the senators and representa- 
tives from this state to take steps to secure 
relief from this injustice. 
a 
The Varieties of Spinach. 

pictures on this subject from 
work at the R lL experiment station, printed 
in your issue tor Dee 12, is just the kind of 
information wanted by market gardeners and 
those who cultivate gardens for home use, but 
I think only experienced vegetable growers 
know and appreciate the immense amount 
of work involved in such experiments as [Prof 
Kinney conducted. The gist ef tne results 
can be put into brief space and afew pictures, 
as was so admirably done in this paper, but 
only those who inspected these tests while 
they were being conducted can know how 
much they are worth. It is this kina of work 
that market gardeners want more of at our 
experiment stations. A great number of so- 
called ‘‘varieties’’ of spinach are advertised 
by senha. but we see from these tests 
that they are really confined to four or five 
different sorts. I think the same is true too 
of many other vegetables. Experienced mar- 
ket gardeners are not deceived by multiplici- 
ty of names and high-sounding claims, but 
I think many smaller gardeners are.—{ A Long 
Island Truck Farmer. 


-The article ard 
Prof Kinney’s 


Rapid Shrinkage of Apples.— Nearly all buy- 
ers are sorting stock purchased in the fall and 
held until now, and repacking. In many 

cases half the apples = rotten and the other 
half poor seconds. I do not think there will 
be any apples here in two months. Specula- 
tors all heavy losers, but they have done well 
with potatoes and straw.—{F. D. Mosher, 
Rensselaer Co, N Y. 


Plant Apple Trees—Statistics tell us that half 
the fruit trees planted die. We should not be 


discouraged that the large apple crop bas so 


lowered the price; this is an exceptional 
year. Plant your trees on a northern slope 
by all means have an orchard and have apples 
ripening at different times Get your fruit 
from nurserymen direct; don’ t have too many 
fall apples, there is no sale for them. Do not 
have above four varieties. Put your young 
trees in some eal hole two or three days,and 
have the hole large enough for the trees in 
setting and be carefulin placing dirt about 
roots.—|A. G. Meiklejohn. 

For the Strawberry Bed—-Get your strawber- 
ry plants as near home as_ possible. ‘The Bu- 
bach is a good variety. As soon as the plants 
arrive, spread the roots out and moisten with 
mud. Get the strawberry plants out just as 
early in the spring as you can prepare the 
land. Cultivate a great deal to keep weeds 
down even though you see no weeds. Do 
not coverin the fall until the growth has 
ceased. Cover with marsh grass for mulch. 
Next best is horse manure with lots of straw. 
Leaves may be used if they are removed in 
the spring.—[{M. Rich, Washington Co, N Y. 

For a Tariff on Fruits—The fruit growers 
of California wiil memorialize congress, ask- 
ing for a tariff on aconsiderable list of foreign 
fruits and nuts. A tariff is recommended of 
24e per lb on raisins (present rate 14v) this to 
apply on Zante currants and other grape prod- 
ucts. On olives, 20c per gal, present rate 20 
% ad valorem; olive oil $1 per gal against 
doc; figs 2c P lb; oranges, lemons and figs 
20e per cubic foot in bulk, or not less than 
2 50 per thousand. 

The Chicory Industry 
quite important in the 
factories already exist. 
ought to raise al! the 
character now imported. 
cal year our imports of 
were nearly 16,000,000 lbs, 
coming in free of duty, 


prowises to become 
west, especially where 
Certainly our farmers 
raw material of this 
During the last fis- 
the unground root 
worth $210,000, all 
mostly from Beigium. 


A Good Thing for Mexico—WVuring ‘95 ex- 
ports of live stock from Mexico were greatly 
increased, owing to the low rate of duty on 
stuck shipped into the US. rotal exports 
included 254,000 «¢ 8000 sheep, 6000 hogs 
and 6400 horses, all of which came 
into the U §S. 


attle, 
nearly 
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Blackwell’s Genuine 


BULL DURHAM 


You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag and two coupons Inside each 4 ounce bag. 
Buy a bag, read the coupon and see how to get your share of $250,000 in presents. 
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TO WORKINGMEN 
7 PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 

atford to lose time from 

work. Send for Free 

Circular and References 

Stating the Subject you 
r) wish to Study, to 


The International 


ENGINEERING f= 
(Stationary, Marine,f 
and Locomotive.) 

Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 


iB 


mao, Box 879 Seranton, ra. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, —_ 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mai! led free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Sor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





BR cataloone of 600 Agricuitnral Rooks, address 
EF , ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York,or 
cago. 











TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Another Competitor in Tobacco. 





Experiments in tobacco culture have been 
made in many parts of California during the 
past season, and it is stated that a very excel- 
lent quality of tobacco has been —o 
At San Felipe, Santa Clara county, J. D. Culp 
has made a marked success and experts have 
pronounce ed his product equal to the Havana 
leaf. ‘The California state board of trade has 
interested itself in the matter and some time 
since a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate California’s capabilities in this direction. 
In their report presented Dec 8 they saia: 

‘‘We have made a careful investigation of 
Mr Culp’s tobacco ond have compared the 
cigars manufactured from it with other stand- 
ard goods and do not hesitate to assert our 
belief that his tobacco and goods manufactur- 
ed therefrom are superior to any similar prod- 
uct of the United States, if not in all respects 
equal to the best imported from Havana. It 
is at least the best substitute for the Havana 
product obtainable. The result obtained in 
growing and curing the high grade tobacco 
which he is now offering to the trade leads 
us to believe that when he says California 
might become the leading tobacco section of 
the world there are reasons for the assertion.”’ 

It is possible that the state board of trade 
committee take too roseate a view of Califor- 
nia’s capabilities in this direction, but if future 
experiments prove that good tobacco can be 
grown here in large quantities, then Cali- 
fornia has another money crop to secure 
her farmers against hard times. 





The [lexican Tobacco Industry. 





The state department at Washington has re- 
ceived from Consul Chittenden a report. on 
the condition of the tobacco growing industry 
of Mexico. The consul says that prior to 1889 
the export of Mexican tobacco rarely amount- 
ed to $900,000 in any one year, but in recent 
years has shown the following values in ex- 
ports: 1890, $950,000, 91 1,105,000, ’92 1,747,- 
000, ’93 1,460,000, ’94 1,755,000, ’96 (estimated) 
1,700,000. The Mexican cigar export trade 
fell into disrepute, but a demand for the raw 
leaf sprang up. Growers then began putting 
grass, corn shucks and even stones in the 
baies, especially those for foreign export. 
A natural reaction against the leaf set in, and 
buyers for foreign houses refused to look at 
a single bale that did not bear the inspection 
brand of some well-known French, German 
or Mexican house. The growers, being thus 
placed in a hole, offered their crops at ‘*seed- 
ling’’ prices. American buyers took advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and in 1893-4 pur- 
chased 382,767 Ibs, as against~70,107 Ibs 
in 1891-2. Germany, the leading buyer of 
Mexican leaf, pays 37c P ,the United States 
38c, England 39c, Belgium 29¢ and France 25c 
—all values being in Mexican money. 

— 
The 1895 Sumatra Crop. 


Messrs Binger & Herschel of Amsterdam 
make the following interesting statement con- 
cerning Sumatra tobacco and the 1895 crop. 
The latter consisted of 204,347 bales which 
sold at an average of 32 2-5c P tb, or a_ total 
value of $11,330,000. The crops of previous 
years are compared below: 

VALUE OF SUMATRA TOBACCO CROPS. 
Crop Bales Value Crop Crop Bales Value Crop 


Bld value Bilb value 
1864, 50 17 2-5¢ £1,600 1880, 64,964 40 3-4c #4, 536 | +44 
1865, 189 54 1-5 16,000 1881, 82,356 41 3-4 2,000 











1866, 174 41 12,000 1882, 102,050 49 3-4 8, 566-000 
1867, 224 25 2-5 8,000 1883, 93,530 48 7,620,000 
186%, 890 51 3-5 80,000 1884, 1% 4 «52 3-5 10.900,000 
1869, 1.381 4645 100,000 1885, 124,718 51 2-5 10,720,000 
1870, 3.114 441-5 200.000 1886,. 139, 512 56 13,080,000 
1871, 3,922 494-5 300,000 1887, 144,400 43 4-5 10,560,000 
1872, 6,409 47 45 400,000 1888, 82,284 46 2-5 14,200,000 
1873, 9.238 66 1,000,000 1889, 182,241 53 16, 180,000 
1874, 12,895 54 2-5 1,140,000 1890, 234, 062 26 1-4 1,320,000 
1875 4-5 1,560,000 1891, 9 33 2-5 12,640,000 
1878 5 1-4 2,580,000 1892, 45 3-5 10,920,000 
1877 5 3-4 2,676,000 1893, 52 2-5 15,040,000 
1878 5 3,648,000 1894, 767 43 1-5 14,000,000 
1879 8 4,120,000 1895, 204, 347 $2 2-5 11,330,000 





Tobacco Receipts Increase Slowly. 


The October statement of the internal reve- 
nue division of the treasury department shows 
but a slight increase over the tobacco output 
of the previous month and is far below the 
same month of previous years. The hard 
times have been felt by the tobacco trade, as 
the greatly decreased output for the past year 
as compared with previous years would show. 
The receipts for the past three months were 
as below: 


Oct Sept Aug 
Cigars and cheroots, $1,057,949 $1,033,260 $1,022,915 
Cigarettes, 198,788 171,234 192,354 
Snuff, 71,094 74,635 56,852 
Tobacco, m’f'd, 1,305,336 1,254,280 1,106,436 
Total, 2,633,167 2,533,409 2,378,557 


TOBACCO 
SUCCESS IN AGRICULTURE. 


How One Horticulturist Succeeded. 





In 1880, when only 20 years old, N. H. Sher- 
wood bought an 80-acre farm 15 sites from 
Southport, Ct, overlooking Long Island sound 
and named it Soundview. The soil was a 
loam with a clay subsoil covered with rocks, 
trees and brush of every description. Since 
then 55 acres have been drained, cleared of 
timber and brush and the stones removed, 
leaving not one foot of waste ground. The 
remaining 25 acres is rough and wet and is 
used for pasture. In 1883 Mr Sherwood mar- 
ried Carrie Campbell, who has since been his 
valued adviser. The farm has now a good 
house, barn, two greenhouses, two small 
houses for the help, and a w ell- -equipped ohop 
containing forge, carpenters’ tools, etc. 
water supply is pumped by a windmill w hich 
also cuts fodder for the stock. The crops har- 
vested in*1895 were 4292 bbls onions, 400 bbls 
carrots, 1600 bu potatoes, 270 bu rye, 280 lbs 
onion seed, 25 baskets of peaches, 11 tons of 
straw and 20 tons of hay. The manure made 
on the place was used and 35 tons of fertilizer 
was purchased. These are eloquent figures 
that speak for themselves. This work has 
been accomplished by following best methods 
and constant application to business. 





Why Improve Our Stock. 





Such articles as that by Robert W. Furnas 
in your Nov 28 issue are hailed with delight 
by farmers who don’t appreciate improved 
stock. That piece is being used to club us 
fellows with who are trying to improve live 
stock. Yet these same farmers wiil work any 
way they can to get the service of a pure-bred 
sire for nothing, and then claim their half 
bloods are as good or better than thorough- 
breds. If this is the case, why kave many 
hundreds of our best farmers wasted their 
lives trying to improve their live stock? Why 
do thousands of them spend their money try- 
ing to introduce this stock by advertising? 
Why these state and national meetings where 
the breeders spend their time and money to 
learn of each other some plan to improve the 
stock? If Mr Furnas is right, why publish ag- 
ricultural papers at all? It is simply going 
back to days that are past and acknowledging 
that for the past forty years we have gone 
backwards instead of forwards. Facts will 
not beat him out in his assertions, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, for we have some genuine 
razor-backs down here.—{H. L. Nowlin, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Referring to article on first page of Nov 28 
issue, I heartily endorse what R. W. Furnas 
says on swine. The necessity is obvious, the 
theory I think correct and quality of the meat 
greatly improved. The masses of consumers 
are tired ef so much fat pork—give them a 
better quality, something they can relish, that 
is, a healthy hog. I believe Prof Furnas is 
correct and think it a duty to let him know 
his test of crossing Florida razor-backs on 
thoroughbred swine is appreciated.—[R. A. 
Steele, Belvoir, Kansas. 

Regarding yes i. rot I hear no complaints 
in _ section.—[W. B. Sherman, Rensselaer 
Co, N 


Sharp 


Only the sufferer 

from rheumatism winges 
can realize the 

agony caused by this disease. It affects the 
joints and muscles, which become stiff and 
sore and cause constant suffering. The cure 
for rheumatism is found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which thoroughly purifies the blood and 
neutralizes the acid which causes the aches 
and pains. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the one’ True Blood Purifier. 














do not cause pain or gripe 
Hood’ Ss Pills All druggists, 25c. 
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FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Ncerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 








INCUBATORS. HOLIDAY BARGAINS. nae 
P Delivered to any part of U.S. Free, 
Sines 5 tam (50 egg) Self Regulating and 75 Chick 
i a) 4 aeet eek r $8.00. Invincible Hatcher (100 
: SS g) Self Regulating, of world wide repu- 
tation, and 150 Chick Brooder 815.00. Buckeye 
Hatcher 30 day’s trial, Send 4 cents for No, 22 
} catalogue. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


,oCRUSHED FLINT. FOR POULTRY 


Meal, Cru 
pe ry eg Beef Se “ey 
YORK. ind Beet berape Pye lee Brice YORK, PA. 


iCE PLOW 


Put It 
In Again. 


One subscriber in New York state writes: I have re- 
ceived a few inguiries from my adv. in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column in THE AGRICULTURIST and am get- 
ting more now than at first. Irealize it isa little early 
for my trade to begin, but think it will pay, and you may 
put the adv. in again for one insertion. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 












$16.50. Circulars free. 
H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 











We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can Save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 








Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, $2.00 $1.50 
sreeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Il, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Conmercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.80 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farin Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 175 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, ‘ 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Mouthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Galveston, Texas, 2.00 1.75 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.75 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, -2.00 1.25 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published, 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Creameries Must Combine. 
BY MAJOR HENRY E. ALVORD. 


While the selling price of butter has mate- 
rially devlined, the cost of making it, at home 
and at the creameries, remains practically the 
same and is now proportionately too great. 
Meaus must be found for lessening the expense 
of getting milk and cream to the factory, and 
for’ reducing the cost of manufacture. 

Seventeen years ago I advocated the union 
and co-operation of butter producers under 
the creamery system, as a matter of economy, 
efticiency and general progress in dairying. 
Iam now prepared to advocate co-operation 
among creameries themselves and consolida- 
tion where practicable. The same arguments 
which were used in favor of having a number 
of butter-making farmers associated in their 
work may be applied to a group of neighbor- 
ing creameries. Economy of administration 
and improvement in sales may be gained by 
hearty, harmonious and systematic co-opera~ 
tion, while the creameries remain distinct. 

But the advantages 1n making and selling 
greatly favor large-producing creameries rath- 
er than small ones. In many cases it is de- 
sirable that complete business consolidation 
should take place. If 15, 20 or more creamer- 
ies, co-operative or proprietary, are well sit- 
uated as to means of transportation, etc, it 
will be to the interest of all concerned for 
them to unite in one company, transfer all 
butter and cheese manufacture to one point, 
and use the vacated buildings as separating 
stations, or sell them. 

The Franklin county creamery 
is an example worthy of imitation. The first 
creamery in that county was started in 1880; 
tive years later there were 13; in 1890 these 15 
creameries, having then 34 separating stations, 
consolidated, and 71 such stations are now 
operated in that county, by the one company, 
the cream from 25,000 to 30,000 cows being 
brought to St Albans, mainly by rail, and 
manufactured under one roof, where eight or 
ten tons of butter are made daily. This 
creamery makes about three million pounds 
of butter a year. The economy of manufac- 
ture and the advantage in making sales need 
no argument. The same conditions must pre- 
vail, as in the case of a single co-operative 
creamery, although perhaps in higher degree 
There must be cordial concert of action 
among all concerned and thorough efiiciency 
in managemeut, showing business capacity 
commensurate with the business itself. 


in Vermont 


Stock Shipments Ahead of Last Year. 


The year 1896 will go out with a record of a 
big increase in live stock deliveries compared 
with 95. Taking the four primary markets 
of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and St Louis, 
11 months’ movement shows an increase of 
145,000 cattle, 338,000 hogs and 529,000 sheep. 
Notwithstanding that large numbers of the 
last named have been picked up by farmers 
to place on cheap feed, the marketing of sheep 
is simply enormous. During 11 months ended 
Dec 1, these four points received an aggregate 
of 5,131,000 sheep, compared with 3,900,000 in 
94 ana only 2,900,000 in '92. The hog move- 
ment shows no such remarkable change, tak- 
ing one year with another, while deliveries of 
cattle the last two years have averaged small- 
er than prior to that time. 

The subjoined table shows receipts at four 
western primary markets with comparisons. 
A minor part of these were sent through to 
Pittsburg, Buffalo and other eastern markets, 
in addition to the neighborhood deliveries at 
points last named, yet the showing affords a 
fair index of meat supplies this year to date. 

LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS JAN 1 TO DEC 1. 
Cattle Hogs 
Chicago, 2,386,000 6,870,678 
Kansas City, 545.7 2,297,000 
Omaha, 27 58: 1,065,691 
St Louis, 1,444,584 


ll mos, 1896, 
«1895: 


Sheep 
3,344,236 
917.000 
322,136 
557 483 


5,171,581 5,130, ams 


11,677 85% 
5,026.549 Nl, 339, 344 


“ ‘ 5,700,145 11.916.068 
“189% 5,915,307 9,209.671 
“ 5.924.964 11,447,928 


5,295,278 1,877,450 


Winter Make of Butter. 


This is what is bothering the trade, and 
prevents vigorous buying beyond immediate 
requirements. This important dairy product, 
however, has shown considerable strength 
the past week or two, despite the possibilities 
in the way of winter dairying, now that corn 
and nearly all kinds of feed are so plentiful 
and cheap. There is always a possibility that 
the market will be pushed so high as to 
work injury in at least two directions. First 
in the smaller consumption when the retail 
price reaches a point where butter is a luxury 


LIVE STOCK 


to a great many families. Secondary in im- 
ortance, though still worthy of ree ognition, 
is the tendency to drift away from butter into 
butter substitutes when the pure dairy prod- 
uct reaches a high point. Oleomargarine 
manufacturers turned out a reduced quantity 
last month, but are alive to the situation, and 
shouid circumstances warrant, have a capaci- 
ty for an almost unlimited output. The ex- 
port trade, except in a few low grades, has 
fallen off materially since prices moved up, 
anid this isa branch of the business which 

ought by all means to be eultivated. 


——EE 

Christmas Cattle—Each year there is quite a 
trade at leading markets in beeves which have 
been especially fed and finished for fancy 
holiday trade. A few years ago this was par- 
ticularly important. Then followed a lack of 
interest, but during the last year or two faney 
butchers are once more giving much attention 
to this departmentt. A few days agoa car of 
fancy black-polled cattle, weighing a little 
under 1500 lbs, sold at Chicago at $5 90, the 
highest figure paid in more than a vear. The 
Drovers’ Journal, which has kept a_ record of 
top prices on Christmas cattle for many years, 
reports this at 5 50 in Dec, °95, 660 in 94, 6 75 
in 93, 715 in "91, 6 40 in ’9, Tin ’88 and as 
high as 8 25in Dee, ’83. These figures for 
fancy bullocks never form a criterion of mar- 
ket conditions. Christmas cattle are a spe- 
cialty, and there is always a wide gap be- 
tween the price paid for these groomed and 
silky specimens and the rank and file of 
good to choice corn-fed beeves. 


They Want American Horses—At a recent 
sale of American horses at Glasgow, carriage 
animals sold as high as $185 each, express 
110, fair drivers 100 and trotters up to 260. 
These were from Indiana and Chicago. A 
consignment of Kentucky horses with speed 
sold at an average of 400 each, all at private 
sale; one to match up a team brought 800. 
Another consignment of over 70 head sold at 
an average of 300, some of these being taken 
for government use. 


A Third Less Butterine Made—Pure butter 
continues to claim victories over oleomarga- 
rine and while the output of the latter is still 
verv large, it shows a big falling off compared 
with last year. During Nov the factories in 
the Chicago district made only 2 -~ 000 Ibs 
butterine compared with 3,015,000 ‘Ibs N Vov, 95. 
Retail licenses to sell were issued to the num- 
ber of 131, compared with 162 during Nov, ’95. 


Keep the Sheep Dry.—Sheep suffer more from 


wintry rains and melting snow than from 
any degree of dry cold. Any sheiter which 
will protect the flock from wet 1s suflicient, 
even if it is an open shed. But if sheep have 

no better shelter froin the storm than the lee 
of a rail fence, they will soon have very lit- 
tle value for the farm except what their car- 
casses may be worth as fertilizer. 


Caught the Filled Cheese—In spite of the re- 
strictions of the new law a small lot of west- 
ern filled cheese intended for export to Lon- 
don got as far as the N Y dock, where it was 
discovered and stopped by the state dept of 
agri. It was imperfectly stenciled and ac- 
tion of the officers deferred pending further 
shipments. 


Our eee Adviser. 


Bloody Milk.—.J. H. . has a cow which 
gives bloody milk oly one teat at times. 
This trouble 1s caused by a congestion of part 
of the udder; also from ulcers in the teat. 
When congestion is the cause, it is often pro- 
duced by a deranged state of the system at 
certain periods; it is best treated by giving a 
physic of epsom salts from 1 to 14 Ibs; after 
the physic has operated, give iodide of potas- 
sium 1 drin a bran mash twice a day for a 
week. For ulceration in the teat, use tannic 
acid 1 dr and water 4 pt; inject a little after 
each milking. 


Ruptured Stomach or Intestine.—A. S. had 
a colt which died; it was all right the night 
before, in the morning it was found standing 
with its head down and sweating, did not 
seem to bein much pain. When opened a 
quantity of water and a little dung was found 
outside the bowels; also some large white 
worms. The cause of death was rupture 
either of the PPro A or bowels, allowing the 
liguid dung and worms to pass through. 
What is a good remedy for long white worms? 
Also has a mare which has lost her colt, 
think she has got the ‘‘whites.’’ 1. Reme- 
dy for worms: Give turpentine 2 0z once a 
day in raw linseed oil } pt for three days; 
then give raw linseed oil 1 qt at a dose 
as aphysic. 2. Remedy for ‘‘whites’’: Sal- 


AND DAIRY 


phate of iron 4 oz and nitrate of potassium 4 
oz; mix, divide into 24 doses, one to be given 
once a day in bran mash. For an injection 
use acetate of lead 2 dr, sulphate of zinc 1 dr 
carbolic acid one teaspoonful and water 1 pt; 
use this amount at once, once a day and con- 
tinue it for a week or 10 days, skip a week, 
and begin again if needed. 


Lockjaw.—Mrs W. H. has a horse which 
had lockjaw and seemed to get better by the 
use of quinine but is getting stiff again. Give 
the horse bromide of potassium 2 0z ata dose 
three times a day in a bran mash until the 
jaws become loose. If the horse cannot eat 
bran mash, put the medicine in the drinking 
water or thin gruel. 


had some pigs 
now there are 


Lumps on Scrotum.—J. F. B. 
castrated six weeks ago and 
lumps on the parts as large’ as a man’s fist. 
Treatment: Examine carefully and find the 
condition of the parts; if they are hot and 
tender to the touch, bathe them several times 
a day with a little of the following lotion: 
Acetate of lead 4 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz 
and water1l qt. Ifitis hard and cool, use 
iodine 1 dr and vaseline 1 oz; mix, rub ona 
little twice a week. Should matter form,open 
the parts and wash out with warm water and 
inject carbolic acid 20 drops and water 1 oz; 
continue using this lotion until well. 

Anthrax in the Pig.—J. W. R. has pigs 
which are sick and dying, they break out in 
boils over the body, especially on the belly 
and between the forelegs, they have chills 
and after a time die. This is a constitutional 
disease affecting the finer tissues of .the body 
and finally locating itself on some particular 
part of the body, causing either large swell- 
ings or boils. Jt is caused by a bacillus eall- 
ed bacillus anthracis. Medicine is of little 
use when the disease has obtained headway. 
Give quinine 4 gr and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
whisky in a little water three times a day for 
3 or 4 days and bathe the boils or sores twice 
a day witha little of the following lotion: 
Acetate of lead 4 0z, carbolic acid 4 oz, tinc- 
ture of arnica 2 oz and water 1 qt. Remove 
all the healthy pigs some distance and keep 
the sick ones that are newly attacked in a 
warm dry place and feed oatmeal gruel and 
a little wheat. Those which are badly affect- 
ed should be destroyed and the bodies burned. 


Chronic Cough.—F. F. has a 
has a cough; it seems worse after 
There are a nuinber of causes which 
cough in horses, viz, thickening of the 
cous membrane of the throat, spasmodic con- 
traction of the small bronchial tubes, irrita- 
tion of the stomach and liver. Treatment: 
Give Fowlers’ solution of arsenic 1 oz at a 
dose in bran mash and continue it for at 
least 5 or 6 weeks. 


horse which 
drinking. 

produce 
mu- 


has amare which has a 
ringworm on the eyelid which has been 
there since last winter. Treatment: Remove 
the scabs by washing the part well with warm 
water and soft soap, then dry the paits and 
apply a httle of the following well rubbed 
in: Bichloride of mercury 1dr and lard 1% oz. 
Be careful that it does not get into the eye. 
The head should be tied so that the animal 
cannot rub the parts for 12 hours, then wash 
off the ointment. _— in 10 days if needed. 


Ringworm.—A. R. 


Inflamed Gums.—C. Bz has a colt which 


has swollen gums Pars cannot eat well. This 
is caused by the colt shedding its teeth and 
will get all right when its teeth are up: to 
help it at present, bathe the gums with tan- 
nic acid 1 drand water 4 pt. A piece of 
sponge should be tied to a stick and wet with 
the lotion and pushed against the gums fora 
few minutes. Repeat this twice a day. Feed 
on soft food, such as ground oats mixed with 
bran. 


Sterility.—S. S. W. 
is any remedy for sterility 
which has had one calf. This 
may depend on several things, 
result of inflammation of the uterus, morbid 
growth, hardening of the neck of the womb, 
disease of the ovames and obliteration of 
their ‘‘Fallopian’’ tubes. Medicine is of no 
service in such cases. Have the cow examin- 
ed by a qualified veterinary surgeon if possi- 
ble. * 


wants to know if there 
in a young cow 
derangement 
such as the 


Lumpy Jaw.—W. W. K.*? has two 2-yr-old 
steers which have lumps on their jaws. 
Treatment: If the bone of the jaw is not 
affected, the case can be cured; on the other 
hand if its covering and structure are diseas- 
ed, there is no remedy. ‘Try the following: 
Biniodide of mercury 2 drand lard 2 oz; mix, 
rub a little on the lump once a week with the 
fingers and continue it for several months. 





THE MILK WAR. 


A Milk Producers’ Conference 
TO MEET AT THE BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL, 
NEW YORK CITY, NEXT MONDAY, DEC 21, 
BEGINNING AT 10 A M. 





The hour has come! Action can no longer 
be delayed! Producers must get together. 
A large number of them have written indors- 
ing AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S proposition 
for a conference. Acting in their behalf, 
therefore, we have called such a conference 
of farmers to meet at the Broadway Central 
hotel, New York city (opposite Bond street, 
on Broadway) next Monday, Dec 21, begin- 
ning at 10 a m,and continuing during the day 
until the business is finished. 

The object of the conference is to enable 
producers from all sections to meet face to 
face to consider the milk question in its vari- 
ous phases. It is forthe meeting to decide 
what course if will pursue, but it 1s suggested 
that means be taken to organize the 
producers in every town that ships milk to 
market. Hence the need of a capable com- 
mittee in each town to take up the work and 
it is hoped that farmers will come prepared 
to name such committee and to put the work 
on a business basis. The conference will be 
open to every bona fide farmer who ships 
milk to any city market in the middle states 
orto any creamery that markets milk, but 
no milk dealers (whether wholesale or retail), 
creamerymen, milk contractors or their 
agents, are wanted. This conference is for 
bona fide milk producers and dairymen only; 
who are not directly concerned in the other 
end of the milk business. Later on the trade 
will be considered. No postponement on 
apy account. The conference will be held 
rain or shine. If you cannot get there by 10 
o’clock, come as soon as you Can. 

We have received numerous letters from 
producers who say they will attend the con- 
ference. It is hoped that farmers along the 
different routes or at the different milk ship- 
ping stations will get together and choose one 
or more delegates to attend the conference. 
Space forbids printing these letters, but they 
all tell the same story of low prices, large 
surplus and unsatisfactory conditions gener- 
ally with no prospect of improvement except 
through effective organization of producers 
themselves. 


a 

Responsibility of Milk Sellers.—What may 
prove to be a celebrated legal case is the suit 
just brought against the Springfield (Mass) 
co-operative milk assoviation, by the Inger- 
soll family, claiming $13,000 damages because 
two members of the family were stricken with 
typhoid fever, which they claim to be able 
to trace to milk sold by the association. It 
seems that a Suffield (Ct) dairyman had ty- 
phoid fever in his family, but did not know 
of it for several days, during which his milk 
continued to be sent to the association. That 
dairy was kept together and was_ served to 
the Ingersolls. As soon us typhoid fever was 
recognized in the dairyman’s family, the 
milk from that dairy was no longer market- 
ed. According to this statement, due care 
was taken by the vendor to maintain the pu- 
rity and healthfulness of the milk it sold, and 
we do not believe any jury will hold it hable. 
A suit was brought against a Stamford (Ct) 
peddler, who we believe continued to retail 
milk after typhoid fever occurred in his own 
family, and several deaths resulted. The case 
was finally withdrawn. Ofcourse if it can 
be shown that one who sells milk has con- 
tagious disease in his own family or knowingly 
sells milk from a dairy kept by a family that 
has some highly contagious disease, and if 
it can be shown that due care was not taken 
to keep the milk from being contaminated— 
in such a case, the vendor would be liable, 
but when it can be shown that he has taken 
every reasonable means against infection, it 
does not seem just to hold the vendor respon- 
sible. At the sametime, both milk producers 
and sellers should ever use the utmost care 
to furnish milk free from disease germs of 
any kind. The typhoid germ is perhaps the 
most elusive and insidious of them all. 

Aiello 

Lump on Brisket.—Z. W. C. has a cow which 
has a lump on her brisket as large as a quart 
measure. These lumps are usually the result 
of a bruise. Make an opening into its center 
and if there is matter in, it will escape; if so, 
inject a little of the following lotion: Chlo- 
ride of zinc 1 dr and water1 pt. If it is hard 
and solid, roll up bichloride of mercury 2 gr 
in a piece of tissue paper and press it into the 
opening; repeat this every third day until the 
lump disappears. Itis a local trouble and 
will not affect the milk. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 


English Shorthorns as Milkers. 





BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


An attempt is being made in England to 
improve the milk properties of the Shorthorn 
breed of cattle. A committee appointed to ad- 
minister a recently created dairy prize fund 
has just published its report. Certain strains 
of this breed have lost much of their milking 
propensity, and this change in the character 
of what is properly regarded as a general pur- 
pose animal is much lamented by those who 
prefer utility and beauty to ornament alone. 
It is to be hoped that the members of the 
Shorthorn society of Great Britain will no 
longer refuse to take up this matter, as it 
seems quite undesirable to have two parties 
fostering one breed of cows, their only differ- 
ence being as to their capacity of milk giving. 
Hitherto the Shorthorn society has not shown 
itself at all favorable toward it. The dairy 
prize fund, however, has persevered, with the 
result that they had 93 entries at 43 different 
exhibitions; at each the fund awarded a £10 
prize, and the local societies added a second 
£5, so that the winnings were worth contend- 
ing for. Many excellent cows were among the 
competitors exhibited generally in what may 
be termed a naturally fat condition, and very 
unlike the type of animal ordinarily seen in 
late years in the show yards. 

The committee has reason to believe that 
still greater success would have attended its 
efforts, had it not been difficult to remove the 
impression from probable exhibitors that it 
would be other than futile to exhibit milking 
cattle in a lean condition. This movement 
in favor of improving milking properties of 
Shorthorns deserves more support than it 
has yet received, but the most difficult part of 
the business ought now to have been sur- 
mounted. If the Shorthorn society decides 
to take up the matter and to carry it out ef- 
fectively and with spirit, there will be no 
question as to the result. Farmers are in fa- 
vor of it and anything which can encourage 
the farmer as apart from the professional ex- 
hibitor should be adopted. 


Argentina’s Wheat Surplus. 





HARVEST NOW BEGINNING NOT A FULL ONE. 

As we are nearing the Christmas season 
with its mistletoe, holly berries and northern 
pine evergreens, Argentina is in the midst of 
its wheat harvest. The surplus which will be 
available from that southern country during 
the next six months will exert an important 
influence on the market. The progress of the 
crop with Argentina farmers has not been al- 
together satisfactory, and the belief is general 
in commercial circles that the available sur- 
plus for export will be nuthing like the enor- 
mous quantity of three years ago, which did 
so much to demoralize markets. Statistics 
are gathered in such a crude manner and data 
are so incomplete, it is impossible to make 
more than a rough estimate, and this is now 
placed by some authorities at 36,000,000 bu to 
be shipped to Europe during the crop year 
now opsning, others naming a still lower fig- 
ure. Within the past few weeks there has 
been much complaint of locusts causing dam- 
age to the wheat crop, this following weather 
conditions not altogether propitious. 

The crop now being harvested is from an 
acreage of aabout 5} million bu; rate of yield, 
one year with another, 12 to 18 bu. During 
the Argentina cereal year ended Dec 31, 95, 
total exports of wheat were about 40 million 
bu, compared with 60 million bu in ’94, the 
largest on record, 38 in ’93, 18 in ’92, 15 in ’91 
and 12 millions in ’90. It will thus be seen 
that with fair average crops on present acre- 
age, which, by the way, is increasing each 
year, Argentina can supply the world’s mar- 
ket with 40 to 60 millions annually. Argen- 
tina’s exports began no longer ago than ’82, 
with the insignificant amount of 64,000 bu. 
The U Kis the best buyer, followed by Belgium 
and Germany. Another element in the foreign 
situation which will have to do with our mar- 
kets in the near future is the closing of navi- 
gation on the Danube and in Russia. Baltic 
ports frequently close about Christmas, occa- 
sionally as late as the middle of February. 
Should shipments of Russian wheat be reduc- 
ed early through closing of navigation, it will 
be a favorable factor in the market. Autumn 
sowings of wheat and rye in much of southern 
Russia have not been altogether satisfactory 
to farmers there. Should the winter in east- 
ern Europe be severe, important contingencies 
may arise to further enhance wheat values. 





Sexton (from the vestry room): Dr Blank— 
Dr Blank—the church is on fire! 

Dr Blank (from the pulpit): Very well, Wil- 
liam, I will retire. Perhaps you’d better wake 
up the congregation. 
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CIGARETTE: SUCKERS, 


Men Get Roped Into All Kinds 
of Skin Games. 


The Worst Roped Man is the Cigarette Smoker 
—Robbed of Health and Manhood, His Most 
Precious Possession. 


“Say, where ’d 
you ges that coftin 
nail, Chimmie?’’ 

‘Oh, I caught it 
on the fly from de 
guy on de corner.’’ 

And the two little 
boot-blac k s— God 
bless "em, they 
didn’t know any 
better—sat on the 
curb and smoked 
the cigarette, out of 
sight. 

We often wonder 
when we see and 
hear such things, 
how the other half 
' of the world lives, 

. ; especially when so 
many spend their money, and, worst of 
all, their vitality, in smoking cigarettes. 

See how the cigarette-smoker’s hands trem- 
ble; the anxious look on his face tells of ir- 
regular heart-beat; his nervousness betrays 
itself in a dozen ways. If you are a cigarette- 
smoker, you are never feeling. quite at ease 
unless you are puffing a stinking little nerve- 
wrecker. 

Don’t you want release? 

Don’t you want just afew months: with a 
pure sweet breath, improved health, vigorous 
manhood? 

See what No-To-Bac has done for others— 
will do for you: 

CURED IN LESS THAN A WEEK. 
OAKLAND, Cat, No 1821 Market street, 
Aug 20, 1895. 





STERLING REMEDY Co: 

I bought a box of No-To-Bac three weeks 
ago, from Kirkland and Trowbridge—and it 
cured mein less than one week, since which 
time I have recommended it to several oth- 
ers, and have induced at least half a dozen 
to begin the treatment, all of whom say it is 
helping them. 

I weighed 155 pounds when I began the 
treatment and now I weigh 163—a gain of 8 
pounds within three weeks. I am 24 years of 
age and have used cigarettes and chewing to- 
bacco since I was 12 years of age, smoking on 
an average for the last five years about 25 
cigarettes a day. Yours respectfully, 

EpWARD J. DOUNELLAN. 

You need not take our word for it, nor do 
we sell No-To-Bac on the recommendation of 
others. Simply buy from your own druggist, 
under absolute guarantee, and you run no 
risk. Get our booklet, ‘‘Don’t Tobacco Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away.’’ Written guar- 
antee of cure and free sample mailed for the 
asking. Address The Sterling Remedy Co, 
Chicago or New York. 


THAT BAD HABIT. STOP IT. 


DR. ROSE 
has treated, cured and saved 
more than persons in 
New York State addicted to 
the liquor and morphine 
habits. The most complete 


we Sanitarium es 


in this country. Treatment: 
Rational, safe, sure. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Baker-Rose Sanitarium, 


Whitesboro, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
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Ohio State Grange. 


The 24th annual session held last week at 
Bellefontaine marked another milestone in 
the onward march of the orde1 in the state. 
Over 100 delegates were present at the open- 
ing, these delegates representing nearly every 
couuty 1n the state. In addition, there were 
about 40 deputy masters present, which, to- 
gether with the many visiting members, as- 
sured a large and interesting session from the 
start. The annual address of State Master T. 
R. Smith showed the whole state organization 
to be in a prosperous condition, 28 new grang- 
es having been organized the past year, be- 
sides 24 being reorganized. In fact, Ohio led 
all other states in this work as reported at the 
last session of the national grange. Among 
other things in the master’s address was 
the calling attention of the order to the ques- 
tion of a grange mutual fire insurance associa- 
tion, the continued agitation and urging of 
free rural mail delivery, demanding reduction 
in pubiic salaries and public expenditures in 
general, restricted immigration, protection 
for farm products in accordance with other 
staple articles, continued watchfulness regard- 
ing legislation to prevent adulteration of food, 
and to secure the enactment of an anti-shoddy 
law. 

The report of State Lecturer C. M. Freeman 
showed that in the carrying on of his work 
the past year he had visited 23 counties in 100 
days, traveling 5068 miles by rail, 829 by car- 
riage, walking 23, and had delivered 91 ad- 
dresses. What the order needed throughout 
the state was more interest instead of more 
funds, good lively programs that would en- 
tertain and hold the membership being the 
essential thing needed. He spoke very high- 
ly of the press as an important feature in the 
upbuilding and the maintaining of the order, 
and earnestly urged farmers to patronize 
more liberally such papers as stood by the 
farmers and their organization. The financial 
report of Secretary F. A. Akins showed that 
more money was received and disbursed the 
past year than for any other year in the his- 
tory of the order in the state. This fact alone, 
when the condition of the country is taken in- 
to consideration, speaks volnmes for the faith- 
fulness and prosperity of the membership. On 
Tuesday evening, excellent addresses were 

iven by State Dairy and Food Commissioner 

r F. B. McNeal and by National Master J. 
H. Brigham; the latter also went througha 
complete rendering of the unwritten work. 
Committee reports were the order of Wednes- 
day forenoon’s session, the one causing the 
most discussion being the report naming the 
salaries of the state grange officers. The com- 
mittee thought that salaries should be paid 
commensurate with the importance of the po- 
sition und to that end recommended an in- 
crease for both the master and lecturer, these 
in particular being certainly too low to rec- 
om pense the class of men expected to fill such 
oftices. The delegates. however, thought other- 
wise and cut down the report to last year’s 
rate, thus seemingly supporting a policy that 
it is not what a man is worth that should fix 
his salary but what he can be hired for. 

The fifth and sixth degrees were conferred 
in the afternoon, the former by the Logan Co 
Pomona grange in the K of P hall, while the 
regular sixth degree work was put on by the 
state officers in the opera house. It would be 
an injustice not to make special mention of 
this sixth degree service and never before 
was this degree more beautifully conferred 
and the service made more _ impressive. 
Through the efforts of Sister C M. Freeman, 
a complete set of costumes had been secured 
for the court of Flora and in these they not 
only made a most beautiful appearance, but 
added materially to the beauty of the cere- 
mony. These costumes are to be the property 
of the state grange and will insure excellent 
sixth degree services for the future. After the 
degree was couferred, a large class having 
been received, a lunch was served such as 
would do credit to the court of any Flora. 

Bellefontaine did herself proud at the public 
reception given on Wednesday evening. The 
meeting was held in the opera house and the 
building was packed to suffocation an hour 
before time for the proceedings to begin. Not 
only was an excellent program rendered, but 
it was distingmshable for the character of 
many of its participants. The presiding ofticer 
of the evening was ex-Lieut Gov Mar- 
quis, while among the principal speakers 
were two noted jurists, Judge William Law- 
rence and Judge W. H. West, the latter bein 
the noted blind orator as well as jurist an 
statesman, and all being citizens of Bellefon- 
taine. Responses were made by Master T. R. 
Smith, S. H. Ellis and other members of the 
order. Excellent musi« was rendered by local 
citizens. Committee reports were the order 
Thursday morning, the most interest being 


THE GRANGE 


taken in resolutions and by-laws. The report 
of the former was adopted as read and among 
other things commended the grange to the 
farmers of the country as a time-tried organ- 
ization that would prove to them a safeguard 
to their interests, declaring for woman suf 
frage, against free passes for public officials, 
demanding a reduction in fees of county ofti- 
cers, approving the Garfield corrupt practice 
act, demanding temperance legislation, re- 
strictive emigration laws, commending farm- 
ers’ institutes, protection for farm industries 
equai with others, supporting the Ohio wool 
growers’ association in their efforts to uphold 
the wool industry, vutlining a tariff schedule 
for wool, advising fire insurance, ordering 
picnic associations to pay state lecturer’s ex- 
pense when having his services, recommending 
the abolishing of the oftice of infirmary direc- 
tor, commending State Food Commissioner Dr 
F. B. McNeal for excellent services rendered, 
indorsing Hon J. H. Brigham for the position 
of secretary of agriculture and thanking the 
local committee of Logan Ce for good work 
done in entertaining the state grange. 

Among the changes made in the by-laws 
was one authorizing the state master to ap- 
point one or more general organizers who 
shall be authorized to go anywbere and under 
the direction of the state master to assist local 
deputies in organization work. These organ- 
izers to be paid out of the state grange fund, 
an increase of lc per capita from iocal granges 
being assessed to defray this expense. Many 
other quite important committee reports were 
made, but we have not space to go into detail, 
but desire to commend the general sentiment 
expressed and the sensible conservative 
policies outlined. The election of officers was 
made the special order for Thursday afternoon 
and resulted as follows, the term of service 
being two years: S. H. Ellis, master; Rei 
Rathbun, overseer; C. M. Freeman, lecturer; 
C. W. Hale, steward; S. E. Strode, assistant 
steward; Mrs Lizzie Crouse, chaplain; W. W. 
Miller, treasurer; F. A. Akins, secretary; 
Louis F. Smith, gatekeeper; Mrs H. E. Hog- 
sett, Ceres; Mrs Blanche Ditto, Pomona; Miss 
Pauline Taylor, Flora: Miss H. Mason, lady 
assistant steward; and F. A. Derthick and T. 
R. Smith, executive committee. 


New Jersey Patrons Meet. 


At the 24th annual session at Trenton, 40 
grauges were represented. Master J. T. Cox 
of Readington in his annual address reviewed 
the past history of the grange; the obligation 
of the farmer to himself and others; the in- 
spection of the grange by the deputies of sev- 
eral counties; of woman’s work in the grange, 
its relation to the home and the order and its 
importance to the community and to the 
schools; that the education should be higher 
and the farmer should get papers and the ex- 
periment station bulletins; that agriculture 
should be reduced to the simplest system of 
both theory and practice. He recommended 
the use of Prof E. BR. Voorhees’s book on the 
First Principles of Agriculture for use in com- 
mon schools. He said that railroads are pub- 
lic highways and spoke concerning the high- 
ness of freights all tien discrimination some- 
times made to the detriment of the farmer. 
In regard to the free rural] mail delivery, he 
said the experiment was being watched with 
much interest; referred to the frauds and adul- 
teration of many products. 

Officers’ reports showed the grange to be 
generally in a prosperous condition. At an 
open evening session, addresses were deliver- 
ed by J. S. Woodward, John Gould and Col 
Fisher. 

Secretary’s and treasurer's reports showed 
prosperity and good management. Several 
resolutions were reported by subordinate 
granges with the following recommendations: 
That the secretary of agriculture be a practi- 
cal agriculturist; that postmasters be elected 
by the vote of the people; that the election of 
United States senators be by the vote of the 

eople; that the law creating boards of chosen 

revholders be repealed and three commission- 
ers from each county substituted in their 
place; that there should be biennial sessions 
of the legislature; that the election law be 
amended so that the polls should close at sun- 
set. There were also several asking for a re- 
duction in official salaries. The sixth degree 
was conferred in full form on a class of 25. 
The officers elected were: John T. Cox of 
Readington, master; N. Harne of Broadway, 
overseer; G. S. Gillingham of Moorestown, 
lecturer; E. Braddock of Medford, steward; 
G. W. F. Gaunt of Mullica Hill, assistant 
steward; Franklin Dye of Trenton, chaplain; 
Charles Collins of Moorestown, treasurer; M. 
D. Dickinson of Woodstown, secretary; E. E. 
Holcomb of Mountairy,gate keeper: HannahC. 
Holcomb of Mountairy, Ceres; Nettie Wells of 
Bradevelt, Pomona; Mary R. Brown of Swed- 
esboro, Flora; Emma C. Webb of Hanover, 


lady assistant steward; executive committee, 
J. H. Baird, T. Borton, J. S. Glaspey: G. §, 
DeCamp, master and secretary. 


Pennsylvania State Grange. 


Pennsylvania Patrons held their 24th annual] 
session at Altoona, Dee 8-10, 350 subordinate 
granges being represented. Officers’ reports 
were all of a very encouraging nature, show. 
ing that the grand old grange ship is not only 
in no danger of stranding but is sailing prond- 
ly on. Senator-elect Augustin High, inaster 
of Washington state grange, and Daniel Lubin 
of California delivered addresses. The annnal 
address of Master Leonard Rhone was listen- 
ed to with deep interest. He commended the 
strong financial condition of the national and 
state granges, deprecated any change of exist- 
ing organic laws of the order, reported 19 new 
granges with 360 charter members and 1358 in- 
itiations or a total gain of 1718, referred to 
grange gatherings throughout the state, urged 
farmers to attend all political caucuses and 
vote only for persons in favorof just and 
equitable laws, advocated a change in school 
laws so as to have a winter term of five 
months and a summerterm of two months, 
empowering school boards to unite two or 
more districts for the summer term where 
less than a fixed number of pupils attend. 

The school appropriation was recommended 
changed so that appropriations shall be dis- 
tributed on the basis of one-third, according to 
the number of taxables, one-third according 
to the number of pupils and one-third accord- 
ing to the number of schools. Under the pres- 
ent law, the appropriation is distributed to 
the several townships and cities according to 
the number of taxables, which gives to the 
more populous boroughs and cities, that are 
well able to support their schools, a larger 
share of the public money than received by 
schools of the more sparsely settled districts, 
where the ———— is much more needed 
to maintain good schools. The state grange 
publishes a Quarterly Grange Trade Bulletin, 
which to the farmer corresponds to the Dun 
and Bradstreet of commercial men, as it con- 
tains retail quotations as wellas Patrons’ quo- 
tations in cipher. The stand that has been 
taken by the present secretary of agriculture 
was denounced and the hope expressed thata 
person engaged in agricultural pursuits be ap- 
pointed as his successor in the incoming ad- 
ministration. 


The [Massachusetts State Grange. 


One of the best sessions of the state grange 
held in years is the result of the three days’ 
meeting held at Springfield this week. Every- 
body seemed to thoroughly enjoy the meeting 
and returned home well pleased with the work 
accomplished. F. H. Piumb of West Springfield 
grange and grange editor of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST welcomed the grange to Springfield, 
Overseer Emerson responded most ably, com- 
mittees were appointed and the Tuesday 
morning session closed. The roll showed 
about 90 granges represented by 135 delegates. 
Many more granges were represented at 
later sessions. The address of Master E. D. 
Howe referred to the increasing respect with 
which the grange is regarded by citizens gen- 
erally; the increased interest among old 
granges and the steady growth of the newer 
ones; an epitome of the recent national 
grange session; the co-operative feature of 
the order and its beneficent results to Pa- 
trons ;referred to the unfortunate winding up of 
the Patrons’ Mutual Fire Ins Co; commended 
the good work done at the agricnitural college 
and experiment station; urged a study of the 
gypsy moth question as embodied in the re- 
port of the gypsy moth commission to the 
state legislature; called for more improved 
highways ;commended the good work of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST and other papers in dissem- 
inating grange news; and recommended a con- 
tinuance of work in dormant grange territory. 

Lecturer J. W. Stockwell presented an able 
report clearly showing how, if grange lectur- 
ers select suitable topics for each individual, 
great good may be accomplished. The report 
referred to the tax dodgers’ plans, the weak 
and struggling agricultural societies and good 
and bad habits prevalent at the fairs. The 
work, generally, of lecturers was commended. 
The executive committee report referred to its 
thorough investigation of the Boston co-oper- 
ative buyers’ association; the legislative 
agent was instructed to carefully watch all 
laws regarding unequal taxation and other 
interests affecting farmers that may be intro- 
duced. Farmers were urged to attend all 
meetings of the taxation committee, as they 
pay a larger tax in proportion to what they 
are worth than any other class of citizens in 
the state; co-operative selling has been inves- 
tigated and plans are being matured to secure 











a cold storage warehouse. The secretary re- 
ported 134 granges in good standing, six hav- 
ing been organized during the year, member- 
ship 12,258, gain 627. The treasurer’s report 
showed receipts and balance from last year 
of $9400, disbursements 4103, cash on hand 
5300; the Temple of Ceres fund now amounts 
to 151. The deputy reports were generally com- 
mendatory of the work done; afew granges 
were reported decidedly weak; others had 
held meetings with over 500 present, where 
women only conferred the third degree with- 


out 2 manual in sight and gentlemen tiie 
fourth degree. 
a 
NEW YORK. 


Steuben Co Patrons having decided to or- 
ganize a Pomona grange, a meeting was called 


at Bath grange hail Dee 8, at the time and 
place of the regular meeting of the county 
council. When we reached the grange hall, 


we found tables already set and loaded with 
substantial and delicious food well calculated 
to satisfy the appetites of about 200 delegates 
and Patrons who assembled. After partak- 
ing of the repast the council was opened by 
Worthy Master Carpenter and after settling 
the finances of the council, the question of 
how the delegates were to be elected for the 
state grange came up. Some wanted to close 
the conneil, organize a Pomonaand elect them 
thro: gh that body. Others wanted to elect 
them before the Pomona was organized in the 
accustomed way, viz, through the votes of the 
Masters, past asters and matrons. <Aftera 
spirited contest, the Pomona plan was carried 
and was organized by Worthy Secretary Goff 
of the state grange with a charter membership 


of 126. Then a lively time ensued inthe elec- 
tion of officers and selection of delegates. Al- 
though the meeting was one of general inter- 


est and some strife, there was no crowing of 
the victors and no complaining of those who 
were beaten, as we have learned through the 
grange to submit to the majority which gener- 
ally deals in justice after a fair discussion of 
the question. The question then arose as_ to 
where and when the next Pomona should be 


held. Savona grange, being the banner grange 
in the county and having a new hall just 


built and dedicated the past summer, extend- 
ed an invitation to meet with them March 5, 
offering to furnish refreshments for all who 
would come. The invitation was accepted. 
Mannsville grange met Dec 4 and elected 
George Staplin, Jr, master; G. H. Hall, over- 


seer; Mrs Kk. M. Jennings, lecturer; Ira F. 
Balch, steward; H. D. Lowry,  assist- 
ant steward; Mrs William Balch, chap- 
lain; C. Sweetman, treasurer; G. W. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in subduing hoarseness and coughs. 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


Those of Our Readers who wish a handsome- 
ly iliustrated book telling all about how to 
raise poultry on either a large or small scale, 
for profit or pleasure, and which contains 
new plans for building poultry houses, to- 
gether with tested remedies for all poultry 
diseases, should send 15 cents to John Baus- 
cher, Jr, Box 12 of Freeport, Il], who will 
mail it to them, postage paid. This book 
also tells all about the kitchen and flower gar- 


den and 1s _ illustrated with lithographic cuts 
of fowls in their natural coloring. Mr Baus- 


cher’s ad will be found on another 


this paper. 


page of 


At Your Own Price.—Just now you can se- 
cure a four-volume encyclopedic dictionary set 
at about cost of making. The New York News- 
paper syndicate has received from its outside 
distributing points a few small return ship- 
ments of slightly marred sets of the great Ency- 
clopedic dictionary, which will be distributed, 
while they last, on terms which will highly 
interest readers of this journal who want a 
great reference work at little cost. These 
special sets are just as good as new for all 
practical purposes and compare favorably in- 
deed with any $42 set which has seen a few 
days’ usage in home, library or uffice. Rather 
than rebind them, the syndicate proposes to 
send out these sets to any address on receipt of 
only 31, and if on examination any set is not 
satisfactory, itcan be returned within a week, 
which is allowed for examination, and the 
money will be refunded, or if the work is 
retained, the small balance may be paid in 
easy monthly amounts. This is an opportu- 
nity of which many readers will surely be glad 
to take advantage, but prompt action is nec- 
essary for these special sets will be quickly 
claimed. The syndicate’s address is 91 and 
93 Fifth avenue, New York, but further par- 
ticulars regarding the offer may be found in 


an advertisement in this week’s issue. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Andrews, secretary; Mrs G. Staplin, gate- 
keeper; Mrs F. P. Davis, Pomona; Miss Etta 
Torrey, Flora; Mrs James Saunders, Ceres; 
Mrs H. D. Lowry, lady assistant steward; F. 
D. Harwick, tire director; Mrs H. S. Clark, 
organist. The grange is in good condition 
with 115 members and meets the first and 
third Fridays of each month. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange held its annual 
meeting at Burnt Hills, Dec 8. The ofticers 
elected were: C. W. DeFreest, master; Pliny 
Brooks,overseer; W. W. Streever, lecturer; C. 
C. VanVorst, steward; G. C. Valentine, treas- 
urerand G. D. Smith, secretary; delegate at 
large, W. W. Streever: Pomona delegate, Mrs 
W..H. Van Vrankin; installation Jan 9. 

Ballston grange has elected John C. Cal- 
kins, master; C. C. Van Vorst, overseer; Mrs 
W. H. Lord, lecturer; Mrs 8S. S. Hiller, sec- 
retary. This grange is in a flourishing condi- 
tion and is the largest in the county, number- 
ing over 190 Patrons. A farmers’ institute 
will be held Jan 18-19. 

MARYLAND. 

Liberty Grove grange of Montgomery Co 
has passed resolutions indorsing Hon J. H. 
Brigham of Ohio as secretary of agriculture in 
the cabinet of the incoming administration. 





NEW YORK. 


Altamont, Albany Co, Dec 14—Very cold 
weather and rough roads are the order of the 


day in this vicinity. No snow as yet. M. F. 
Crowe & Son sold their farm stock and im- 
plements on their farm in Knox the 3d. 
Cheviot sheep sold for $7.05 per head. A 


number of pure-bred Holstein cattle were 
sold. A good span of colts four and six years 
old sold for 85. Much property was disposed 
of and good prices realized. This is the sec- 
ond large sale of farm property in that neigh- 
borhood this fall, the owners going out of bus- 
iness. 

Breakabeen, Scoharie Co, Dec 14—Many 
farmers have considerable plowing to do caus- 


ed by bad weather through the fall. Corn 
nearly ail husked and a fair crop. The large 
barn of Snyder & Lockwood of Middleburg 
was recently burned together with Contents, 
also the large two-story barn of Bouck Bros 
of Fultonham. The supper given by the 


Breakabeen grange was a success socially as 


well as financially. 

Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co, Dee 14—Fall work 
nearly finished. The apple crop was so large 
that farmers had no time for other work. 
About 20,000 bbls of apples were delivered 
at Ballston Lake station, of which over 12,000 
bbls are in cold storage; the price paid was 
50c per bbl. Thousands of barrels of cider 
apples were left on the ground, there being 
no market for them. Potatoes were a light 
crop, buckwheat a good crop and corn crop 


large. A large acreage of rye sown and look- 
ing well. 
Byron, Genesee Co, Dec 15—Prices in the 


local market have dropped on everything but 
wheat. Potatoes which brought 18 to 20c¢ are 
now 124 to 14c, beans which were 5c have 
gone to 70 to 75e,apples are 50c if good enough 
and no price is offered on many. Most of the 
barley brings 32 to 33c, but there is no market 


for light or badly colored. The work on the 
apple crop has made other work very late. 
Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Dec 14—We 
are having mild winter weather. Not enough 
snow to whiten the ground or rain to fully 
saturate the ground or replenish exhausted 
wells. Fall plowing was generally complet- 


ed before freezing. Threshing nearly all done. 
Very little hay to press, which has usually 
been our money crop. Apples have been sold 
and shipped at the low price of 50c per bbl. 
Potatoes plenty and unsalable at about 25c 
per bu. Most farm produce is down to low 
water mark. Some recent sales of farms 
under foreclosure have brought from $10 to 
15 per acre. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Dec 15—The wheat 
market has steadily advanced and dollar 
wheat is now realized: many are selling at 
that price. Winter apples remain unsold. 
Buyers would be welcomed through here. 
Fat cattle and hogs are low. Poultry sold at 
good prices for Thanksgiving. Pastures are 
holding out well. No snow yet. The weath- 
er is mild, roads good. Farmers are drawing 


grain to market, shredding corn fodder and 
getting things in shape for winter. 
Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Dee 14—With the 


exception of a few days the weather has been 
remarkably open and warm. The opening 
days of December were very cold. The open 
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weather will materially aid many who were 
short of winter fodder by lengthening fall 
spasturage, and gave opportunity for finishing 
autumn work. Sut there is still a little corn 
seen standing in the shock. Potatoes in a 
few instances, where grown on low or moist 
ground, are rotting, but there is no general 
complaint of their rotting badly. Gideon 
Seeley, a wealthy farmer of Tully Valley 
quite advanced in years, lately slipped from 
a log crossing a stream into the water and his 
foot became fastened so he could not extri- 
cate himself. He became so chilled that he 
was unconscious when found and died after- 
ward. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Dec 15—The favora- 
ble weather for fall work was improved by 
farmers. Threshing nearly all done. Hanl- 
ing wood for winter use and hogfkilling are in 
order. S. K. V. Bennett’s house was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire with nearly all its 
contents recently. John Burroughs has sold 
his farm to C. A. Fowler. Delos Chichester 
has bought the H. B. Briggs lot. Potatoes 
plentiful but no sale. No sale for horses. 
Stock looking well. 


Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, Dec 15— A num- 
ber of fields of corn are still out waiting for 
the Stevens husker and shredder. Wheat is 
going into winter in fine condition. S. B. 
Moore lost 20 lambs last week by the use of a 
self grain feederin his yard. Only a small 
amount of hay has yet been sold. Some farm- 
ers are drawing their barley to the Watkins 
malt house at 35c per bu. The burning of the 
saw and feed mill of W. B. Reynolds is a loss 
to the community as well as to the owner. 


Oakfield, Genesee Co, Dec 14—Weber W. 
Stevens’s large grain barn near the village was 
burned recently together with 600 bu wheat, 


600 bu beans, 1000 bu oats and a large quan- 
tity of hay and feed. The fire was discovered 
about 8 o’clock in one of the straw stacks. 


The fire companies in the village responded 
to the alarm and saved the horse barn and 
tool house. The loss will be heavy, as the in- 
surance had recently expired on the building; 
and the contents were only partly covered, 
It is supposed to be the work of an incen- 
diary. 

Pavilion, Genesee Co, Dec 15—The_ first 
few days of December were very cold, froze 
up cider mills and froze apples and potatoes 
stored in barns. The month of November on 
the whole was a very good month to finish up 
work, and farmers have their work in very 
good shape tor winter. The immense applé 
crop this year does not bring the farmers 
much money, some have sold their winter 
fruit for 50c a bbl and some are shipping them 
themselves, while a great majority are storing 
their apples, hoping for higher prices later 


on. Potatoes have been going lately at 15c 
a bushel, while buckwheat has been bring- 
ing 65c per 100 lbs. Some dealers are 
offering 30c a bushel for barley. Many 


farmers are waiting for wheat to bring $1 and 
then they will sell. Butter brings 18c and 
eggs 22c. 


Phililpstown, Putnam Co, Dec 14—Corn,not 
eared as heavily as expected. Stock has gone 
into winter quarters in fine condition. Farm- 
ers in this town have lost several thousand 
dollars by the failure of the lessees of the 
so-called Highland Grange farm creamery 
and in many cases the loss falls on those illy 
prepared to hearit. The many friends of J. 
A. Phelps, the genial agent of AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, Were glud to welcome him on his 
recent visit. 


Dec 15—Farmers 
ready for the 


Schodack, Rensselaer Co, 
have their work nearly done, 
winter. A few have their corn to husk yet. 
Considerable fall plowing has been done in 
the town. Farmers have been led to see that 
fall plowing is protitable to them, as the 
spring is usually so late that it often pre- 


vents their plowing, especially on moist 
ground. Apples are still in slow demand. 


Potatoes are selling at $1.25 to 1.50 per bbl. 
Eggs strictly fresh 35c per doz. Butter from 
18 to 20c. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Dec 14—Consid- 
erable fall plowing is being done and we think 
it is the best foundation for a good crop the 
coming year. The apple crop is only partly 
sold. The price netted from 30 to 50c per bbl. 
Joseph Talmage of this town sent 40 bbls 
of apples to the New York market that netted 


9c a barrel. Stock of all kind in good 
condition. Cows are selling $5 per head 


higher than a year ago. J. A. Phelps, gener- 
al agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Was 
here the past week, meeting with good suc- 
cess,nearly 50 per cent being new subscribers. 
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Afton, Chenango Co, Dec 15—Fall work was 
well along before frost. Corn was a big crop, 
one farmer reporting 53 bu from one-third of 
an acre. George Nichols sold four registered 
Jerseys to C. A. Sweet of Buffalo, N Y. Mr 
Nichols owns the only registered herd in town 
and they make him over 300 lbs of butter per 
year each. Cows have advanced in price. 


Bethlehem, Albany Co, Dee 14—Winter rye 
and timothy seeding are looking well. Many 
wells and cisterns are yet dry and brooks are 
not running. <A time of general good health 
prevails, and young people are anxiously 
awaiting rain to fill the ponds to afford them 
skating. Charles Wheeler of Schenectady Co, 
agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, called on 
the farmers in this locality recently in the in- 
terests of that well-known paper. He isa wide- 
awake agent, is deeply interested in his work 
and is meeting with deserved success. It is 
hoped that every family upon which he calls 
will subscribe for this ably conducted periodi- 
eal, or renew if already subscribers, for it 
would be difficult to invest a dollar which 
will bring better returns. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Dee 15—Farmers hold- 
ing apples for better prices; good Baldwins 
and Greenings are clearing only 25c a 
barrel now. Good demand for potatoes at 
$1.25 a bbi. <A few are songeats of potato 
rot. C. W. Tilford has hired the Springsteel 
farm and Arthur Smith the Green farm in 
Somers. New milch cows scarce, but prices 
rule low. Hay will be scarce before spring. 
The fall has been very fine. No snow yet 
and but little freezing weather. Farmers 
well ahead with their work. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Dec 14—Apple 
growers so much discouraged with price of 
apples that many have been left in outbuild- 
ings to freeze. Russell E. Knapp has bought 
the Abram Knapp farm comprising part of 
the Isaac B. Miller estate. The price was 
$1905. Daniel Odell, an old resident of this 
town, died Dee 4. Milk is bringing a better 
price. Mr Phelps, the genial agent of AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, was in town recently 
getting renewals and new subscribers for the 
paper. Jackson White of Putnam county has 
bought Daniel Wixon's place for 1300. James 
Gregory has sold his farm in Cortlandville 
to Mr Taylor. Most al] farmers have butch- 
ered bogs this week. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Dec 14—Farmers have 
completed fall plowing and are now getting 
their year’s supply of wood. Cerenus Par- 
sons has 700 bu of potatoes holding for 25c per 
bu. Early winter grain is looking fine. Barns 
and silos well filled. Cows sold for $17 to 
45 at O. Simonson’s auction. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, Dec 15—All 
factories closed. Some cheese makers bought 
milk at 9c per hundred and ran their facto- 
ries well into November. Several parties have 
been accused of feeding whey to their cows 
and damaging the cheese. One party, it is re- 
ported, has- paid damages. It doubtless was 
done in ignorance of the law. Plows were 
running until Nov 29. 


Poland, Chautauqua Co, Dec 14—Warm 
rainy weather has prevailed with very bad 
roads. There was a very large attendance at 
the farmers’ institute held at Kennedy the 
7th and 8th. The institute was a decided 
success. The directors were bright, practical 
and entertaining. Mrs B. B. Lord’s address 
on Reaping and sowing was highly appreciat- 
ed by all. 

The State Dairymen’s Association met the 
Sth, 9th and 10th at Delhi. The principal ad- 
dresses were by William Cary Saager, Prof 
Henry E. Alvord, Frank E. Shaw, Prof H. 
H. Wing, Dr L. L. Van Slyke, H. E. Cook, 
Prof W. H. Jordan, W. H. Gilbert, J. Van 
Wagenen, Jr. The officers for 1897 are: Presi- 
dent, Dr L. L. Van Slyke Geneva; vice- 
president, Frank E. Shaw, Dunkirk; secre- 
tary, B. Gilbert, Clayville; treasurer, 
George T. Powell, Ghent; directors, C. M. 
Lamont, Oswego; Prof H. H. Wing, Ithaca; 
J. Van Wagenen, Jr, Cobleskill; S. Gordon, 
Chazy; H. E. Cook, Denmark; J. D. Smith, 
Delhi. Resolutions were adopted indorsing 
ex-Gov Hoard of Wisconsin for secretary of 
agriculture and calling for a dairy building 
for the experiment station. A resolution ask- 
ing the legislature to make an appropriation 
to continue the work of eradicating tuberculo- 
sis was lost. 


DELAWARE. 


The San Jose Scale is rapidly increasing all 
over Delaware. Bulletin 33 of the state experi- 
ment station at Newark (which will be sent 
free to any farmer who apples there for it 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


says that over athousand trees in various 
parts of the state are now affected, against 
only 50 last year. This will be the most de- 
structive pest that ever struck the fruit and 
tree interests of the middle states, should it 
get under way. It will pay every farmer to 
get this bulletin, inspect his trees and apply 
the proper remedies if the pest is found. De- 
lay will be costly if not fatal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte, Pa, Dec 15—Most of the farm- 
ers in Center county are through with their 
butchering, threshing, and storing of crops, 
and many are taking advantage of the 
present good price of wheat to market their 
crop of this year and all their old wheat. 
Road making is the order of the day in many 
varts of the county. Many of the townships 
~— purchased stone crushers and heavy 
road rollers. In several townships, by the ex- 
penditure of the customary tax levy, most of 
the important roads have been covered with 
crushed stone from 6 to 10 inches deep, and 
rolled, and in a few weeks they will be hard 
as adamant and smooth as floors. The farm- 
ers of Center county are waking up toa 
greater realization of the importance of good 
roads, principally the result of the teaching 
and practice of Hon John Hamilton, now 
deputy secretary of agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania, but who previous to his appointment 
served six years as supervisor of College town- 
ship, in which is located the state college. 


Chester Co 0 —Corn husking is pretty near- 
ly alldone and the fodaer stored away for 
winter. The farmers in this section as a gen- 
eral thing feed all their corn fodder in the 
stable, first cutting with an improved fodder 
eutter. This is a dairying section; nearly 
every farmer keeps as many cows as his farm 
will feed, and some more. The potato mar- 
ket is firm, with prices slightly in advance. 
The crop was fully 50 per cent less than last 
year and fully one-half of the crop has been 
disposed of already, which all looks toward 
higher prices for potatoes before we have 
April showers. Cows are selling high here, 

ood fresh cows bringing from $45 to 60 per 

ead. Hog market poor, buyers paying 5 
per cwt dressed. Wheat and rye are looking 
tine. Some farmers are pasturing their fields. 

Deerfield, Tioga Co, Dee 13—New seeding 
good. Cows look well. Not as much wheat 
as rye sown. Cheese has paid better here than 
butter. Many more will send to factory an- 
other season. 


South Creek, Bradford Co, Dec 15—Late pe- 
tatoes and corn were below the average yield. 
Apples were an abundant crop, but prices so 
low that many were not gathered. More fall 
plowing than usual. Threshing is completed. 
Many are pressing their hay and _ straw, al- 
though the buyers will not pay over $8.50 on 
track for the best quahty. While a large 
acreage of buekwheat was sown the crop was 
below the average. 


Pennsylvania’s 1896 Crops, according to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Edge, included the fol- 
lowing: Wheat, 16.900,000 bu; corn,42,500,000; 
oats, 38,500,000 bu; hay 2,500,000 tons; pota- 
toes, 18,750,000 bu. Estimated consumption 
of wheat during the year as bread and seed 
25,250,000 bu, showing a deficiency of 8,350,000 
bu. 


NEW JERSEY. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Dec 14—Ap- 
ples are now a drugin the market; dealers 
not anxious te buy at le per bu. Wheat has 
reached the dollar mark at Stuckton. Auction- 
eer H. F. Bodine reports the sale of 200 head 
close springer cows at an average of $40 per 
head. <A herd of dry cows including a heifer 
sold at an average of 30. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Farmingdale, Queens Co, Dec 15—Some few 
turnips got frozen in the recent cold snap, but 
the prospects are nuw they will be gathered, 
as there was no great amount of frost in 
the ground. Cabbage is about all sold. The 
jickle factories took the last for $5 per ton. 
The highest price for cabbage paid by the 
pickle factories was 6 per ton. The pickle 
crop was a very poor one, yielding 20,000 to 
the acre, and price was very low for the crop. 
Some contracted for 1 per thousand; others 
eontracted for 1.25. One party bought by 
the ton, paying 12 per ton, which was a very 
low price, about 90 cents per thousand made 
in three payments, one-third in September, 
one-third in January, one-third in April, 
1897. Hay crop was the lightest in years and 
of very poor quality. The potato crop was 





only a little more than half the usual crop 
and fully 90 % of the crop is sold and of poor 
quality. Corn is all gathered in good condi- 
tion and turning out well. 


CANADA. 
Meeting of Ontario Fruit Growers, 


The annual meeting of the Ontario fruit 
growers’ association was held at Guelph, On- 
tario, Dec 3-4, with a large attendance includ. 
ing representatives from all parts of Canada, 
The question drawer proved a’ very interest- 
ing departure from the regular order of busi- 
ness and brought out the ideas of the members 
as to the advisability of establishing a Domin- 
ion fruit experiment station in southern On- 
tario. Some favored it, others did not. The 
Ontario government, 1t was generally thought, 
was admirably covering the ground. A _reso- 
lution was offered, which was carried, that ag 
it is extremely important to prevent the utter 
ruin of Canadian nurserymen by the unfair 
competition of United States nurserymen, the 
meeting was of opinion that the present im- 
port duties upon fruit should be maintain- 
ed, with the exception that the advalorem 
duty of 20 % on pears and 25 % on plums be 
changed to a specific duty of one cent per 
pound, and that the duty upon imported 
evaporated peaches be increased to two cents 
per pound. The question of cold storage was 
exhaustively discussed and it was clearly 
shown that the fruit growers would be content 
with the establishment of a refrigerator car 
system from fruit-growing centers until it has 
been shown whether a paying market for 
Canadian fruit can be established in Great 
Britain. If it proved that it could they would 
ask that cold storage be provided at all rail- 
way stations 1n fruit growing districts. Papers 
were read by W. M. Orr on The results of 
spraying; J. L. Haycock on Small fruits; R. 
Wartman on Packing and shipping apples for 
British market; L. Woolverton on Picking 
and packing apples; Prof Knight of Queen’s 
college on Organic evolution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bernardston, Dec 10—Farmers have mostly 
finished their fall work and spend their leisure 
in hauiing wood to market. The ice dealers 
are waiting for cold weather. E.C. Hale is 
the cream gatherer for Mr Goodnough. Pow- 
ers institute has commenced its winter term 
with an increase of students. The Unitarian 
society held its annual fair and festival Nov 
30. The proceeds were $100 and 80 was left 
for the treasury. 

Amherst, Dec 10—Farmers never realized so 
little for their apples in this section as the 
past season. Some have stored their crop for 
better prices. Farm work is now mostly con- 
tined to earing for live stock. Fall feed held 
out so far into the past month that many 
farmers fed but little from their barns, save 
cornstalks. Quite a large percentage of farms 
cut less upland hay than the average on ac- 
count of the drouth in May but will manage 
by feeding more grain and coarse fodder to 
keep their full quota of stock. We hear little 
of surplus potatoes to sell this season, but the 
demand is supplied without advancing prices 
from what they were a month or two ago. 


Blandford, Dec 10—The building at 
North Blandford is completed and ready for 


store 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizine that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class.to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the recular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another pace 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find thar an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitaiie returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Aduress 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 








ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. 8S. E. NIVIN 


Landen berg, Pa. 





parties 
OHR- 


EGISTERED 
ean see them before paying money. 
ER, Smithfield, Pa. 


CHESTER White pigs. Responsible 
Write JOHN A. 








the goods, which John E. Cooney, the popu- 
jar merchant at Blandford, isto put in. Mr 
Cooney intends to carry a good line of articles 
usually found in a country store. The annual 
meeting of the Second Congregational society 
of Biandford was held Wednesday evening at 
7.30 o’clock in the vestry of the church at 
North Blandford. W. E. Rockwell of Bloom- 
field, Ct, has been in town this week buying 
sheep. He has bought over a thousand head 
jn this section since June 1. The first snow 
of the season came Sunday evening and the 
ground was white Monday morning. 


Bedford, Dec 10—Beautiful weather, straw- 
berry beds all covered and potato ground for 
next year manured and plowed. Apples near- 
ly sold; not so good market as a month ago. 
Wood piles should be housed and new ones 
started. Trimmings of pine trees should be 
utilized for cover of vines and shelter of all 
kinds more than we do. 


Colerain, Dec 10—Many farmers took advan- 
tage of the warm days in Thanksgiving week 
to finish plowing and much other fall work. 
Fall feed held out remarkably and stock were 
not taken from many back pastures until the 
first snow storm, Nov 21. Roads have been 
repaired in good shape for winter; a fine im- 
provement has been made hy making and 
grading a new piece of road adjoining the 
new iron bridge for the electric cars and all 
other travel near Shattuckville. W. H. Bard- 
well has one of the best luts of hogs and pigs 
in this section; he makes a specialty of rais- 
ing fine pigs. G. W. Cary has fatted several. 


Dana, Dec 10—The farmers are improving 
the fine weather in making snug for winter. 
There will be some lumbering done this win- 
ter, but not as much as usual. Darte & Smith’s 
mill has been moved from the Thompson lot to 
the lot they bought of Elbridge Stone. The 
shops are all running at North Dana and bus- 
iness is fairly good. Cattle Inspector Doane 
has completed his rounds and reports stock in 
very good condition. 


Egremont, Dec 7—Fall work on the farm is 
practically completed. With the ground bare 
and temperature comparatively mild many 
are utilizing the opportunity for delayed im- 
provements. The best farmers and dairymen 
are keeping their stock confined to the yard 
or stable nowadays. It is reported upon good 
authority that parties near New York are per- 
fecting arrangements for handling 50 40-qt 
sans of milk a day from the producers of 
this vicinity. This will do away with the 
middleman and save the producer 10c a can. 
Good new miich cows are scarce. 


Heath, Dec 7—A telephone is to be built to 
Charlemont which will start in the north part 
of the town and take in North Heath, Dell, 
the Center and South Heath. The line will 
greatly accommodate the farmers. A project- 
ed line from Adamsville, Colerain, to con- 
nect with wires in this town at the Center, is 
in the near future. Lyman Tuttle has a cow 
in quarantine on account of suspected dis- 
ease. What to do with applesis a _ prob- 
lem. Hundreds of barrels are in the cellars 
of the farmers, awaiting a decent market 


CONNECTICUT. 





Brookfield, Dec 10—Everything in winter 
working order. Young stock and dry cows 
were not put on full winter feed till after 
Thanksgiving. Fully two weeks’ feed has 
been saved by the open weather. There is 
yet quite a stock of winter apples on hand, 
without any call for them. Very few buyers 
have appeared yet; fully three-fourths of the 
crop has been disposed of. There is little or no 
demand for potatoes. Danbury demand has 
been filled at from 30 to 40c. The Danbury 
sewage question has at last been fully settled 
after years of annoyance and lawsuits. A num- 
ber of farmers whose sole supply of water for 
stock was from Still river have terminated 
the case by a decision by which Danbury is 
to take care of it own sewaye after 1897 and 
the farmers along the line have each received 
damages of from $50 to 500. The stream be- 
came so bad cattle would not drink it unless 
from necessity and Danbury people would not 
buy milk from cows that were watered from 
this stream. 


Danbury—The state board of agriculture 
holds « three days’ convention here, Dec 15-17. 
The speakers include many of the best known 
farmers of the state. 


Preston, Dec 9—Pigs are bringing $2 each 
and occasionally 2.50. Grain is very low. 
Flour has advanced some. Norwich markets 
are paying 10c per lb for chickens 1 w and 
they are dull at that. Lorenzo Williams of 
Poquonock will speak in the schoolhouse in 
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the 1ith district Wednesday evening, Dec 
16. A large attendance is desired. Mr Wil- 
liams is an able and eloquent speaker and all 
that possibly can should hear him. Eggs 
are selling for 25c per doz. Cows are do- 
ing very well in the milk supply. Subscribe 
for THE HomEsTEAD, the cream of agricul- 
tural periodicals. Only $1 per year, 50c for 
six months, 25c for three months. Try it 
three months at Jeast and you will not stop 
when your time expires. W. F. Parkhurst 
of Preston will be glad to take your subscrip- 
tion. Sample copies free. 


The New London Co Agr Society held its 
annual meeting at New London, Dec 2. 
Little business was transacted aside from 
electing officers, which resulted: James A. 
Bill of Lyme, president; Theo W. Yerrington 
of Norwich, secretary; C. W. Hills of Nor- 
wich, treasurer. A small balance is in the 
treasury. 


OHIO. 


Spaying Cows—If E. G. PD. (or others in- 
terested) will watch my advertisement that 
will appear in the near future, he will learn 
how to become a_ successful spayer.—[A. 
Frey, V 8, Attica, Ohio. 

No Politicians Wanted—At the meeting of 


the Franklin county farmers’ union held 
Dev 9 at Columbus the report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions was unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

Resolved, by the Franklin county farmers’ 
union, that we hereby enter our protest to 
the appointment of a mere politician to the 
position of secretary of agriculture and ask 
for the appointment of a man to fill that posi- 
tion who understands by actual knowledge 
the needs of agriculture. And be it further 

Resolved, that our secretary is hereby in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to 
the several Jeading farm journals. 

Resolved, that we commend the business- 
like methods of conducting most of the coun- 
ty affairs as now practiced by our honorable 
board of county commissioners. 

Resolved, that the Franklin county farmers’ 
union favor the reappraisement of property 
every five years. 

The next meeting will be held in the Fifth 
avenue Methodist church, Jan 13, and the sec- 
retary has been instructed to have a paper 
prepared in which the women can take a more 
general part in the discussion. 

Wakeman, Huron Co O—Wakeman will hold 
a farmers’ institute Jan 15 and 16. The loca- 
tion and ease with which the town may be 
reached, combined with the commodious ope- 
ra house, all tend to make each institute a 
grand success and from all appearances the 
coming meeting will exceed all previous ones. 
The state furnishes two speakers, who for 
practical ideas in their several special lines 
of work cannot be excelled, W. W. Farns- 
worth, the well-known horticulturist, and 
George E. Scott, the practical dairyman and 
general farmer. A lively interest is already 
manifested and the wide-awake ones are vy- 
ing with each other to make it the banner 
institute. 


Sugar Creek, Stark Co 4 —Wehave had very 
nice fall weather and farm work is pretty 
well done. Corn nearly all in and fodder 
housed. Farmers are selling part of their 
surplus crop, mostly to local dealers. Wheat 
in fair condition for winter except some early 
sowing has been damaged by Hessian fly. 
Stock is being housed and feeding commenc- 
ed. Some demand for fresh cows at fair 
prices. 

Assistant Game Warden—Owing to his suc- 
cess In breaking up a gang of poachers L. H. 
Reutinger, chief warden of the fish and game 
commission, has appointed Andrew Dangel- 
heisen, the Stark county warden, his personal 
assistant with authority to act in Stark, 
Holmes, Wayne, Summit, Portage, Colum- 
biana, Carroll and Tuscarawas counties. 

Thistles in a Swt—In the suit of W. L. Park- 
er against B. R. Winnagle brought at Warren 
for $600 damages the jury found for defendant. 
The action was based on a purchase of a farm 
by Parker who claimed that the farm contain- 
ed three patches of Canadian thistles of which 
he was not aware at tie time of the purchase. 

Coolville, Athens Co Q—Farmers in this vi- 
cinity have improved the fine fall weather in 
preparing for winter. Corn 1s about all gath- 
ered and fodder cared for. The hay crop be- 
ing short, farmers housed much of their corn 
fodder. Excessive rains and hot weather pre- 
vented corn curing out very well and results 
in much moldy and damaged corn. Wheat 
went into the ground in good shape and has 
grown nicely. Yellow spots are beginning to 
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appear in the earlier sown wheat fields, su 
posed to be work of fly. The chinech bug is 
here in great numbers and promises us trou- 
ble in the near future. The apple crop has 
been a total failure here.this year. The peach 
buds are swelling, which bodes no good fora 
crop next year. Potatoes badly injured by 
blight. Pastures never better for this time of 
year. Cattle look well. Hogs plenty and 
very low. Sheep scarce and good demand for 
stock sheep and breeding ewes. 


ILLINOIS, 











Calhoun Co O—Up to the latter part of No- 
vember the weather was extra fine. Since 
then it has been very cold. Corn on the stalk 
is about all husked. The crop is not as good 
as last year. The acreage of wheat sown this 
fall is larger than usual. It is looking first- 
class. Cattle and hogs are scarce. There is 
some cholera in a few localities. 


LaSalle Co 6—Because of wet weather the 
corn crop is not as good as last year. Some 
of the old crop is still on hand. But very 
few cattle are being fed here this season. Hogs 
are scarce and most of the farmers have sold 
short for some time past. There is but little 
couiplaint of any disease. Oats are worth 13c, 
corn 21c. 

Bureau Co 4—Corn husking is about com- 


pleted with the yield above the average and 
the quality good. The greater part of last 
year’s crop is stillon hand. A great many 
cattle are being fed. Butchers’ stock scarce 
and high. Fall feed has been good and rough- 
age is plentiful. Good horses are becoming 
scarce and prices are a little firmer. There 
is some hog cholera in the western part of the 
county, but it is not as bad as last year. 





New England Producers Red-hot. 





Farmers from four states who furnish milk 
to the Boston market sent up 500 delegates to 
Worcester on Monday of this week to the 
meeting called at their request by The 
Homestead (eastern edition AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST) last week. They meant business. 
The evils of the milk trade were .~ | set 
forth, but the meeting did more than talk. 

It adopted a plan of campaign, appointed 
two good men in every town that ships milk 
to carry out this plan, with an executive com- 
mittee to whoop it up. The plan is to form a 
strong local union of all milk producers in 
every town, a district union along each rail- 
road route, and reorganize the New England 
milk producers’ union at its annual meeting 
at Boston Jan 15. Then the union hopes to 
be strong enough to make a fair price for milk 
with Boston contractors, to furnish sufficient 
milk so as to prevent extension of milk 
routes and to regulate other abuses in the 
trade. Calls are already out for meetings to 
organize nearly every town Friday night of 
this week and Wednesday of next week. 

New England farmers were never more 
aroused, and instead of gush they seem ready 
to furnish the men and money to carry out 
their purpose. Editor Herbert Myrick was 
chairman and John B. Bowker of Worcester, 
Mass, secretary. Great enthusiasm, gener- 
al unanimity, and a profound desire to co- 
operate along businesslike lines! Greetings 
and best wishes were voted to the New York 
»roducers’ conference at the Broadway Central 
hotel in N Y city next Monday. So inspir- 
ing an example will certainly brace up Greater 
New York producers, who have four times 
as wuch at stake. 

a ne 
The Milk Movement. 

At New York, receipts continue ample with 
prices nominally unchanged. Arrivals over 
the Erie the past week were 25,394cans, Cen- 
tral 16,393, Ontario 23,316 cans. Average sur- 
pine rice $142 P can of 40qts; exchange price 
23e P qt. 

ilk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R Rto High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 

Ws: 

” Dec 6 Nov 29 Nov 22 Nov 15 Nov 8 Nov 


Hammonds, 28 30 27 32 32 150 
Millwood, 82 96 98 107 103 517 
Kitchawan, 50 f4 60 69 7 334 
Croton Lake, 110 «#6115—=—(116 9 112 553 
Yorktown, 204 «2200 «©2200 «2160S 222): 1106 
Amawalk, 114. 115 )«=117)ss*d107—s«*2106 48 
West Somers, 39 45 41 28 25 164 
Baldwin Place, 177 191 191 181 186 934 
Mahopac Falls, 318 325 323 315 311 1583 


Mahopae Mines, 163 174 182 179 = 186 899 
Lake Mahopac, 6463 68 71 71 344 


Crofts, 113. 115)«=6118)«©127)= «(127 615 
Carmel, 46 67 61 60 63 338 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 70 

Total, 1522 1624 1636 1604 1634 8156 


Also 826 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 43 
cases from Baldwin Place. 
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TRADE QUIET BUT HEALTHY. 


Tuespay Evenine, Dec 15, 1896. 

No particular improvement is expected in 
business until after the holidays and annual 
stock taking period which always comes at 
the turn of the year. The output of the vari- 
ous industries is considerably greater than 
two months ago, and rather ahead of the de- 
mand for distribution, the mercantile trade 
continuing quiet. A number of leading sta- 
ples have shown a declining tendency, includ- 
ing iron, steel, hides, leather aud cotton, 
while the cereals have been poorly supported, 
although the movement is very large. Rail- 
road earnings are not satisfactory to share- 
holders, bank clearances are less than a nor- 
mal, taking one year with another, money is 
plentiul and seeking investment with interest 
rates generally easy. 

In the markets for farm produce, perhaps 
the most encouraging feature is the excellent 
manner in which exports of wheat and flour 
continue. These for the past week were equal 
to 4,222,000 bu, acvording to Bradstreet’s, or 
nearly double those of a year ago, and among 
the best for a single week in several years. 
Foreigners continue to buy corn, and the 
home consumption is enormous, farmers feed- 
ing freely to all kinds of live stock. The pro- 
vision and live stock markets are fairly active 
and healthy, wool is hoiding substantially 
steady with interest now centering in possible 
tariff legislation, cotton is easy, dairy prod- 
ucts steady to firm. <A better undertone pre- 
vails in potatoes and onions, notably the lat- 
ter, and the crushing crop of apples is decreas- 
ing rapidly through natural causes. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market is gradually working into 
better shape. Arrivals at the distributing 
centers continue lighter and dealers have had 
a chance to clean out some of the large ac- 
cumulation. Stocks on hand are now in such 
condition as to be well controlled by holders 
and there is more confidence among the apple 
men. The quality is fair. The best grades 
in cold storage are being held back, as it is yet 
too mild to take them out with safety. The 
export business continues good and is a ma- 
terial help to the market. 

If froin now on only firm, No 1 stock is mar- 
keted, write Lawrence & Co, Boston apple ex- 
porters, we do not believe there is sufficient 
quantity to cause prices to drop below present 
level. Large quantities of N E and Canadian 
apples are not keeping well, and would 
never do for export trade. If such are ship- 
ped, disastrous prices will again surely fol- 
low. 

As shown in our columns, apple 
have been unprecedented, Europe taking 
50,000 to 150,000 bbls per week. Judging the 
future by the past, they cannot be expected to 
absorb as many after New Year’s, oranges 
playing an important part in the fruit trade of 
England and Europe from this time forward. 

In the large cities, peddlers are taking unu- 
sually large quantities of apples at the low 
prices, closing them out at once. This is for- 
tunate, as mild and open weather up to the 
middle of the month has told on stocks kept 
in ordinary storage. It is fair to presume that 
after this poor keeping stock is out of the 
way, sound varieties of choice winter fruit 
will do better. One day last week 1100 bbls 
Greenings were sold in Chicago to peddlers at 
65 @80ec. 

Recent advices from Liverpool indicate an 
easy tendency in the market. The quality 
and condition of much of the fruit is far from 
Satisfactory and continental demand has fall- 
en off. A large proportion of the arrivals can 
only be classed as seconds. Some American 
fruit seems deficient in keeping qualities. 
Good apples are wanted, however, and high 
prices are paid for Snows and Kings. Bald- 
wins are quoted $168@2 88 P bbl, Greenings 
14442 94, Nurthern Spys 1 80@2 52, Russets 
1 $245 06, Snows 3 60@3 78, Kings 3 36@4 20 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED DEC 5. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow _pts Tot 
10,706 6,826 11,698 
Boston, 57,004 8,099 8,654 
Portland, 18,951 — — 

Halifax, — 15,000 

Total, 86.751 29,925 
Cor week last yr, 23,490 12,581 2,146 
Tot’l this sea’n,1,094,404 465,525 55117,718 2,020,902 
Season "95-6, 244,257 82,002 102,527 443,626 
Season ‘S-5, 642,023 201,566 148,590 23.816 1,015,895 

At New York, the market is quiet and in 
better shape, ore lighter Kings $1@1 62 
P bbl, Baldwins eo 25, Greenings 1@1 
Northern Spy 7Tic@1 : 

At Boston, receipts are lighter and the mar- 
ket steadier. Baldwins 75e@31 P bbl, N Y 
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mixed 75e@1, Snows 1@1 75, Kings 1 25@1 50, 
Greenings T5c@1, Hubburdstons 75c@1. 


THE ONION SPARKET. 


Continued strength characterizes the onion 
market. Of late some off-grade stock has been 
arriving and has worked off at prices some- 
what under the market, but this has not 
affected the general situation for good to 
choice onions. The demand, while not espe- 
cially large, is sufficient to enable holders to 
retain their asking prices and an occasional 
extra choice lot sells above quotations. 

About 6000 bu stored for winter in Sunder- 
land that could not be bought for much less 
than $1; cecent sales 70@80c.—| Franklin Co 
(Mass) Correspondent. 

In the town of Hadley onions have all been 
sold except afew small lots. Price offered 
65c.—|R. S. Gaylord, Hampshire Co, Mass. 

At New York, in moderate supply and firm. 
Eastern white $3@5 P bbl. red 2 25@2 50, vel- 
low 1 75@2, Orange Co white 2@4 P bag, yel- 
low 1 25@1 75 P bbl, red 1 25@2 25, N J and 
L I yellow 1 25@2 P bni, red 1 50@2 25, white 
2@4, western and state yellow 1 75@2. 

At Boston, arrivals only moderate and mar- 
ket firm. Native 65¢ P bu, western Mass $2@ 
225 P bbl, N Y large bbls 2, western 1 75@2. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Offerings are ample for the present limited 
demand and the general tendency of the mar- 
ket is toward weakness, there being no spe- 
cial activity. The quality of a large propor- 
tion of the stock is irregular and generally be- 
low prime. This gives a feeling of depression, 
but serves to maintain prices on lots which 
grade strictly choice. Buyers are quite criti- 
cal in their purchases and show no desire to 
take stock which does not come up to their 


‘ideas of quality. 


I have been out among the buyers here, also 
trade with farmers, and they report rot no 
more than usual. Some potatoes in barns 
and heaps in the field were caught by cold 
weather and froze. Crop lightin this section 
and 75 % shipped. Quality in general has 
been and is poor; small and badly eaten by 
grubs. Good stock held for higher prices and 
will probably not sell until spring: buyers 
paying 80c per 180 lbs.—{F. D. Mosher, Rens- 
selaer Co, N 

The official report of the Ontario dept of 
agri covering ‘9% crops has just been publish- 
ed and places the yield of potatoes 21,305,000 
bu or an average of 119 bu ffom 178,965 acres. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special report pub- 
lished Oct 24, credits Ontario with 179,000 
acres, an average yield of 115 bu, total crop 
20,500,000 bu. This ofticial report is an excel- 
lent commentary on the accuracy of our own 
figures, published six week’s earlier. 

Have 1000 bu round white potatoes in cellar 
and they are kee sping finely; have not heard 
of rot in this section.—| William H. Robin- 
son, Washington Co, N Y. 

At New York, supply isample and quality 
irregular, trade rather slow. LIin bulk $1 25 
i P bbl, N J 9c@1 12, state Tice@1 P 
180 lbs, Me 141 10 P sack, N J sweets, yel- 
low 1@1 25 P bbl, Vineland 1 50@2 

At Boston, demand quiet and receipts abun- 
dant. Aroostook Hebrons 38@43c P bu, N H 
35c, Vt 35c, N Y state White Stars 33@35c, P 
E I Chenangoes 43c, Hebrons and Rose $1 25 


P bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a fair demand at about for- 
mer prices. Ch marrow $1 37}@1 40 P bu, 
fair to good 1 15@1 35, ch peal, ch medium 
1@1 125, ch white kidney 1 55@1 60, ch yel- 
low eye 1 30, Cal limas 1 35@1 40, green peas 
TWAasec. 

‘ Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries quiet, grapes in 
fair supply, some Florida oranges on sale. 
Lawrence pears $2 50@750 P bbl, Duchess 
2@3, Kietfer 2 50@3 75, Concord grapes 74@9c 
P bskt, Catawbas 8@1lc, dark Cape Cod cran- 
berries 5 50@6 50 P bbl, good to prime 3 50@ 
4 50, N J 1 25@1 69 P cra, Fla oranges 2 50@ 

P bx, hickory nuts 2 25@2 50. 

Eggs. 

At New York,the market is quiet, fine fresh 
in light supply, prices lower. Fey new-laid 
24c P dz, state fresh gathered 21@22c, Pa 
country marks 22@23c, western 21c, checks 


$3@4 P case, western refrigerator prime 18@ 
19¢c P dz, limed 154c, southern prime 20c. 

At Boston, receipts heavier and an easier 
feeling in the market. Nearby and Cape fey 
30c P dz, ch fresh eastern 24c, fair to good 18 
@22c, Vt and N H fresh 24c P dz, Mich fe y 
23c, western fair to good 20@22c, refrigerator 
17c, limed 15@16c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, mill feed quiet under light 
demand. Western spring bran 57)@62)c ®P 
100 lbs, winter 60@65c, middlings T0@7ie, 
sharps 75@80c, screenings 40@60c, oilmeal $21 
@22 P ton, cottonseed 19@20,rye feed 524 @574c 
® 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 824@87ic, 
coarse corn meal 58@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade slow, market showing 
a weaker tendency. Prime timothy 80c P 100 
lbs, No 1 75c, No2 70c, No 3 60@65c, ship- 
ping 50@60c, clover mixed 624@65c, clover 50 
@60c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw Nol 
9M@9ce, No 2 80@85c, short rye 60@70c, oat 
35@45c. 

At Boston, market quiet with no change in 
general features. Prime hay, large bales $16 
~ ton, small 15, No 1 14@14 50, No 2 13@ 
13 50, No 3 11@12, good to prime rye straw 
18@19, oat 8 50@9. 

Hides. 

With reaction in packer hides consequent 
upon refusal of tanners to pay recent high 
prices, country hides are naturally sharing 
the weakness. While prices have thus receded 
a little, they are materially better than the 
average of many years at this date. One 
year ago country hides were about 2c lower 
than now, and in ’93 little better than half 
the present rate. Leather manufacturers insist 
that finished goods have not advanced in pro- 
portion to hides. One fact, however,is decid- 
edly in favor of a maintenance of prices, 
possibly not up to the present level, but at 
least materially better than old-time low fig- 
ures. This is the import novement. Depend- 
ing very largely upon foreign hides, it is in- 
teresting to note that imports this year are less 
than half those of a year ago, consequently ac- 
cumulations of raw skins cannot be anything 
like what they have been at other times. 
During 9 mos of this year imports were only 
99,000,000 Ibs compared with 226 millious 
same period in ’95. This means that the im- 
ports of green hides have been especially 
small, as a large part of those included in 
this year’s offerings are dry hides from South 
America and elsewhere. The situatiou from 
the standpoint of the farmer who has green 
salted hides to sell is far from discouraging. 

At New York, business is light and the mar- 
ket without feature. og og slaughters 
cow hides ThETIe P lb, bull 7c, No 1 calfskin 
14c, No 212e. Country tallow 3@ 33, city 33 
@3ie, edible 38@3ic, brown grease 23 
yellow 2i@3khce, white 34@3hkc. 

At Boston, market dull and rather weak. 
N E green cows 5c P Ib, bulls 4c, caltfskins 5 
@9 lbs T5c@S1 ea, 9@12 Ibs 1 25, rough tallow 
2@2kc P lb, rendered 3@3kc. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the supply is ample and 
quality unattractive. Dry-packed N Y and 
nearby turkeys 13@1l4c P ee N Y and Pa 125 
@133c, western 124@13c, N J chickens 9@10c, 
N Y and Pa 8@8}c, western 74@8c, fowls 74@ 
8c, ducks 10@1lc, geese 9@10c, tame white 
squabs $2@2 25 P dz, mixed 1 50@1 7h. Live 
poultry: Fowls 8@9c P tb, chickens 6@7c, 
turkeys 8@8}c, ducks 70@%e P pr, geese 1@ 
1 75, old pigeons 20c P pr, young 15« 

At Boston, the market is quiet, receipts 
moderate and prices about steady. Northern 
and eastern: Vt turkeys 15@l6c P tb, N Y 14 
@l15c, ch large chickens 14c, extra fowls 12e, 
ducks 13@15c. Western dry-packed, drawn 
and headed, ch young turkeys 123@15kc, ch 
chickens 9@10c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 10@13c, 
geese 9@1l1c. 


@2£C, 


Vegetables. 
most kinds show 
in quality, prices firm for choice. 
$2@3 P 100, red 2 50@3 50, celery 
dz, egg plant 1@2 P bbl, cucumbers 
P cra, turnips 60@65c, marrowlsquash 1@1 25 
P bbl, Hubbard squash 1, carrots (60@T5e, 
pumpkins 6@12 P 100, Brussels sprouts 4@7c 
P qt, beets 75c@1 P bbl, parsnips 75c@1. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 40@50c P bu, on- 
ions 75c, turnips 40c, apples $1 50@2 P bbl, 
chickens 10@12c P lb 1 w, 14c d w, turkeys 16 
@18c, fresh eggs 25@28c P dz, emy print but- 
ter 25c P lb, dairy 20@22c.—At Brid igeport, 
fresh eggs 30c P dz, cold storage 20c, chickens 
10@1ic P lb 1 w, 12@14c dw, turkeys 12@1f6c 
d w, potatoes 40@50c P bu, onions 50@T5ec, ap- 
ples 1@1 50 P bbl, cmy tub butter 20@25c P 
lb, prints 25@27c, dairy 20@23c, cheese 10@ 
li§c. —At Providence, R I, fresh eggs 30@33¢ 


wide range 
Cabbage 
2H @ |De a 
50e@1 50 


At New York, 








P dz, western 20@22c, chickens 19@14c P Ib, 
turkeys 12@16c, potatoes 1@1 75 P bbl, onions 
60@70c P bu, ciny print butter 25@26c P Ib, tubs 
2c, cheese 10@1ljc.—At Springfield, Mass, 
fresh eggs 30@35¢c P dz, western 16@18c, chick- 
ens 12c P lb, turkeys 13@1ic, potatoes 40c P 
bu, turnips 25@40c, onions 60@80c, emy priut 
butter 23@25c P lb, western cmy 21@22c, dairy 
20@21c, cheese 11@114¢.—At Worcester, Mass, 
chickens 12@16c P lb, western 10@12c, turkeys 
14@16c, fresh eggs 30@33c P dz, potatoes 38@ 
45c P bi, onions 65@75ec, turnips 40@50c. ap- 
ples 75c@1 25 P bbl, tuh butter 20@23¢ P 1b, 
prints 23@26c, dairy 21@22c, cheese 10$@11}c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry market 
quiet and firm. Chickens 8@9}c P th 1 w, 
fowls 9$@10sc 1 w, 10@1le d w, turkeys 114@ 
i2ke Iw, 1s@l4e d w, ducks 10@lle lw, 11@ 
12c d w, fresh eggs 27@28c P dz, cold storage 
18@20c. Potatoes $1 25 P bbl, onions 1 50@ 
3, turnips 40@50c, cabbage 2 75@3, apples 75c 
@1 25 P bbl, cranberries 6@6 75, squash 1@ 
1 25 P bbl, pumpkins 10@15e ea, celerv 80c@1 
PY dz behs. Dressed meats, beef 44@5he P tb, 
veal 6@7c, mutton 44@hhe P th, hogs 4@5ce, 
milch cows 30@40 eal w, calfskins 40@70c 
ea. Standard corn 33@36e P bu, oats 24@5e, 
bran 12@12 50, cottonseed meal 17@18. mid- 
dlings 15@16, toose hay 14@17, baled 14@16 50, 
clover 12@14, oat straw 849, rye 13@16. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $12@14 P 
ton, loose 13@15, oat straw 8@10, rye 12a 14, 
corn 33@40c P bu, oats 26@28c, bran 11@12 P 
ton, cottonseed meal 19, middlings 12@14. 
Dressed heef 54@7c P tb, veal 8c, mutton 5@ 
7c, hides 4@54c, calfskins 75c@110 ea. Beets 
2@25e P bu, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 35@ 
40c, squash 2@1c P th, celery 20@25c P dz, po- 
tatoes 245@30c P bu, onions 40@60c, turnips 
20@30e, apples 75c@1 25 P bbl. 

At Schenectady, fresh eggs 25¢ P dz, cold 
storage 18c, poultry quiet and weak, chickens 
7c P 1 w, 10c d w, turkeys 12c lw, 144c d 
w, ducks 10¢ 1 w, 13c d w, geese 10¢ 1 w, 13¢ 
dw. Potatoes 30@40c P bu, onions 40@60c, 
turnips 25c, cabbage $3 P 100, apples 75-@1 BP 
bbl. Bran 12 P ton, middlings 13, loose hay 
15, baled 14, clover 12, oat straw 9. rye 15. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, apples 
$1@1 75 P bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 6@6 50, 
N J 1 25@1 50 P cra, potatoes 25@3hc P bu, 
onions 1 30@1 60 P bbl, cabbage 2@250 PP 
100, beans 1@1 25 P bu. Ch baled timothy 
hay 13 50@1450 P ton, mixed 11 50@12, 
straight rve straw 17 50@18, tangled 10@10 50, 
wheat 7 50@8, oat 7@7 50. Ch Pa and N J 
eggs 19c P dz, western 19c, icehouse 15@16c. 
Poultry firmer. Chickens 6@7c P tb lw, 8@ 
10¢c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 9@11c d w, ducks 
11@12c d w. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cli timothy hay 
$13 50@14 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, clover mixed 
12@12 50, straight rve straw 16 50@17, tangled 
10@10 50, wheat 7@7 50, vat 8@8 50, bran 10@ 
11 50, middlings 9@11. Fresh eggs 20c P dz, 
chickens 7c P th 1 w, fowls 64¢ 1 w, turkeys 
8@9c lw, 8@10°7 dw. White potatoes 30@38c 
® bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 15@20c, cabbage 
1 50@2 50 P 100, apples 1@1 50 # bbl, cran- 
berries 4@6. 


THE DAIRY TARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, the market shows a decline 
of 14c from the high point of last week, and 
an unsettled feeling is prevalent among deal- 
ers. The reduction is the natural reaction suc- 
ceeding unusual strength.when prices become 
too high for free movement. Demand has 
fallen off and where a week ago butter was 
scarce there is row some accumulation, with 
some pressure to sell. Dairy butter has held 
up with more steadiness. Wholesale prices 
for round lots ruling early this week follow: 
Elgin and other western creamery extras 2: 
® tbh, western firsts 21@22c, seconds 18@20c, 
N Y emy 22c,N Y dairy half tubs i y 19}@20c, 
firsts 16@18c, western factory firsts 12@14c. 

New York State—At Albany, market active 
and firmer. Good tochemy tubs 23@24c P 
th, prints 24@25c, dairy 22@23c.—At Syracuse, 
in fair demand and firm. Cmy tubs 22@24c, 
prints 24@25c, dairy 18@20c.—At Schenectady, 
dairy 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. El- 
gin emy 24c P tbh, Ohio 20@23c, dairy 10@13c. 
—At Cleveland,in moderate demand and high- 
er. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@23c, dairy 10@ 
18c.—At Toledo, market active and firm. 
Good to chemy tubs 20@22c, dairy 15@16c. 
—At Cincinnati, quiet and rather slow. El- 
gin cmy 26c, Ohio 18@20c, dairy 10@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
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rather unsettled except for strictly fancy 
grades. Western extra cmy 24@25c P tb, fair 
to prime 20@23c, June emy 19@20c, Pa fey 
prints 26c, good to ch 23@25c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand limited 
and receipts ample. Fey emy 25c P tb, ch 22 
@23c, imt cmy 16@18c, ladles 14@15c, dairy 15 
@l6c. 

At Boston, market generally quiet, but prices 
slightly higher than a week ago. Creamery 
is irregular in quality and top grades are 
firmly held. Dairy tinds a moderate demand. 
Quotations for round lots as follows: Vt and 
N H fey emy assorted sizes 23@24c, northern 
N Y 23c, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes, 
22c, northern firsts 20@22c, eastern 19@22c, 
western firsts 19@2lc, seconds 15@17e, extra 
Vt dairy 18@19c, N Y extra 18¢, firsts 14@16ce, 
western imt emy 15@16e. Prints and boxes 
1@2c premium oyer above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 10@10fc P ib, flats 10@ 
10jc, skims 3@5c,imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syr-- 
cuse, full cream cheddars 93@104c.—At Sche- 
nectady, active and firm, full cream 10$e. 

At New York, the market continues fairly 
firm without important features. The move- 
ment is only moderate, being confined general- 
ly to small lots. N Y full cream large fey 
Sept colored 10}@10ke 1b, fey white 10}@10he, 
Oct white and coiored 94 @9%c, good to prime 
9@9ic, common to fair 7$@84sc, small fey Sept 
colored 10}@10}c, fey white 10@104c, good to 
choice 9@9%c, common to fair 74@8ke, light 
skims small colored choice 8@8kc, large 8@8he, 
part skims 53@7e, full skims 24@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. 
Full cream cheddars N Y 12c P lb, Ohio Qe, 
family favorite 9c, limburger 12c.—At Cleve- 
land, market quiet, prices steady. Full cream 
cheddars 11@114c, flats 9}@10c, skim. 6@9c, 
imt Swiss 10@1le.—At Toledo, in fair demand 
and firm. Full cream cheddars 10@11¢c, flats 8 
@9c, skims 8@9c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—A Cin- 
cinnati, market firm at former prices. Ohio 
flat 93@10c, family favorite 10@10}c, twins 10? 
@lic, Swiss 11@11e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, supplies moderate. N Y full cream fey 
10ic P lb, fair to good 9}@10}c, Ohio flats 8@ 
9c, part skims 6$@8hce, full skims 2@4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady un- 
der fair demand. N Y full cream 102@11ic P 
lb, flats 113@113c, pienics 11}@118c. 

At Boston, the market is in good shape, 
fine grades of late-made in moderate supply 
and fair demand and early made stock well 
cleaned up. N Y small extra 104¢c P Ib, large 
10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6c, Vt small 10}@10kc, 
large 10c, firsts 7@8c, seconds 5@6c, sage 
cheese 10}c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 94@ 
10c, western extra twins 10@104c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored steady at lic for September 
make. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Cattle— —Hogs— -Sheep-~ 

1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 393 

Chicago, #100 ths, $550 $510 $350 £350 8360 $350 





New York, 510 485 400 410 400 2 50 
Buffalo, 5 00 485 3 60 375 370 3 60 
Kansas City, 5 00 465 3 25 3 35 3 25 3 25 
Pittsburg, 4 65 475 370 3 65 370 3 60 


At Chicago, conditions have been unfavora- 
ble for marketing a large part of current re- 
ceipts of cattle the past week or ten days. 
For one thing, the weather has been against 
a brisk demand. Again, the trade for medi- 
um grades of cattie is usually rather indiffer- 
ent during the week or two immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas, and a noteworthy feature 
of the supply for some days past has been the 
ordinary quality. The yards much of the 
time are full of steers which show a woeful 
lack of feeding; demand for these medium 
beeves very indifferent and prices sold off last 
week 15@25c followed by only a mild show of 
interest the opening days of this week. Ex- 
ceptional sales of fancy Christmas cattle have 
brought good prices, but most of the transac- 
tions have heen at a range of $5 down to 4 25; 
rough lots still lower, grass steers 15@25c be- 
low prices paid for corn-fed animals. Fair ac- 
tivity prevails in ordinary butcher cattle, 
which are obtainable at relatively low prices, 
while stockers and feeders are more quiet than 
recently. Good demand for strictly choice 
springers and milch cows, but others are slow. 
Revised prices follow: 


Fey export steers, $5.10@5.50 Poor toch bulls, $1.75@3.25 

Prime.1500@1600 fbs,4.75@5.10 Canners. 1.25@2.00 

Good to ch, 1150 Feeders, 3.50@3.80 
1450 Tbs, 4.25@4.50 Stockers, 400 to 

850 Th .70@3.25 


@ 
Com to fair, 1150 ) Tbs. 

1400 Ths, 3.70@4.10 Calves, 300 tbs up, 2.75@4.00 
Ch cows and heif- 


nw 
c~) 


Calves, veal, 4.50@5.75 
ers, 3.25@3.909 Western range 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 steers, 3.00@4.10 


[19] 603 


The hog trade is fairly active at a narrow 
range with prices substantially steady. Ship- 
pers are taking only moderate numbers, as 
the eastern markets are generally well sup- 
phed from nearby points,hence Chicago pack- 
ers have things about their own way at this 
city. All weights are selling at nearly even 
figures, providing they possess good quality; 
transactions largely at $3 20@3 45. Coarse, 
heavy packing sell as low as 2 909@3, but the 
bulk of choice strictly heavy droves go at a 
range of 3,20@3 35. The quality of the hogs 
now coming forward is good, receipts recently 
showing some falling off. 

Country shippers have not forwarded sheep 
in any great number, and while the supply is 
ample, the market shows fair activity and 
stability. There is a good inquiry for light 
weight butcher sheep and choice lambs, while 
heavy ewes are slow. More or less inquiry 
for stock sheep to send to the country, and 
these are selling not far below butcher 
weights. Good to choice native wethers $3 10 
@3 60, fancy at a premium, desirable year- 
lings 3 75@4, western sheep 2 80@3 50. Poor 
to ordinary mixed lots 1 75@2 50, feeding 
sheep 2 60@3 15. Good to choice lambs 4 8@ 
5 25, common to fair including feeding lambs 
3 50@4 50. 

At Pittsburg,the cattle market is in healthy 
condition, with nearly all classes of buyers 
well represented. Receipts not burdensome, 
and Monday of this week consisted of only 75 
ars with a ready outlet at steady to strong 
prices. These are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 16001bs, $4 50@4 65 Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 00 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 415@425 Comt. good fat cows. 2 00@3 00 
Fair, 900 to 11 0 lbs, 3 50@3 80) Heifers, 700 to 110: lbs, 2 25@4 
Common, 700 to 90) lbs, 25X@335 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 0@ls 25 
Rough, half-fat, 3 .00@3 6) F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 20 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@390 Veal calves, 5 00@6 DD 

Hogs moveG up 20@30c compared with the 
early part of last week; fair all-around de- 
mand from local butchers and shippers. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 30 double decks, 
pigs selling at $360@3 70, light weights want- 
ed at 3 60@3 65, medium 3 50@3 55, heavy 
droves 3 30@3 40. Sheep trade opening with 
a good trade Monday of this week: 16 double 
decks on the market. Feeling strong with 
good to prime wethers selling at 3 35@3 70, 
mixed droves 2 50@3, fair to extra lambs 3@5. 


At Buffalo, fancy beeves are quotable this 
week as high as $5 50@5 75, although very 
few arrive having quality to command any- 
thing like these figures. Receipts Monday 160 
cars, and market fully steady with sales large- 
ly at 4 25@5. Fair to good fat steers quotable 
at 3 85@4 50, feeders 3 40@3 90, common to 
prime oxen 2 50@4 25, cows 2 50@3 50, heifers 
3 50@4 50. Milch cows and springers 25@35 
each for poor to common and 40@60 for good 
to fancy. Hogs firm with 100 double decks 
Monday of this week. Medium and heavy 
3 45@3 50, light 3 65@3 70, fancy pigs 4@4 10, 
all selling. Sheep steady and lambs slightly 
higher. Receipts Monday 50 cars, against 75 a 
week ago. Good to best lambs 5@5 35, sheep 
3 25@3 75. 

At New York, cattle in about the recent 
favor, but market not particularly active. 
Good to choice selling at steady to firm prices, 
but more or less stock on sale which is indif- 
ferent in quality and slow. Common to prime 
native steers are salable at $4@5, with recent 
transactions, including good export beeves, 
4 75@4 80, light Va butcher cattle 4 10@4 35, 
oxen and stags 3 80@4 15. Cows and bulls 
1 50@3 85. Veal calves more than plentiful, 
especially the cheaper grades. Poor to fancy 
4@7, western and fed calves 3@3 50, country 
dressed veals 5 50@8 50. Hogs quiet and gen- 
erally steady at 3 40@3 85, with fancy pigs a 
small premium; country dressed hogs 3 75@ 
5 for heavy and medium. Sheep no more than 
steady, although moderate outlet for choice 
stock. Common to fancy wethers and year- 
lings 2 50@4 50, lambs 3 50@5 50. 

At Boston, milch cows $30@40 ea for or- 
dinary to common, 45@65 for good to fancy. 
Two-year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20 
@32. 

At Lonaon, American steers 10$@1llic P 
Ib, est dressed weight, sheep 8@9ec P hb, est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 74@8c P tb. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, there is little of special impor- 
tance in the movement, beyond the facts of 
moderate receipts and a fair demand for near- 
ly all descriptions, but at rather low prices. 
Heavy draft animals and southern chunks 
are shown some favor. Quotations are con- 
tinued: 

Express and heavy draft, $70@150 
1100 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 80 
850 to 1100-Ib chunks 25@ 45 
Coach and fast road horses, 80@275 
Ordinary drivers, 30 and upward. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
~—Wheat~ —Corn-— ——Oats-—., 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
“hicago Tie ! fe like IT4e 
New fork, we Gx me 
Boston, -- 384g «27 
Toledo, Mi «644 21 273, 18 18 
St Louis, 63 21 2344 167% 
Minneapolis, 77% 658K —_ 
Sau Francisco, *1.6144 71.10 "1.0246 “85 *1 
London, 965 75% Si8 435% 

*Per cental. Other prices B® bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
December, T74c 225,¢ 174¢ 
May, 814, 26 205, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 

54,284,000 56,312,000 66,855.000 

17,461,000 17,405,000 5,219,000 
Oats. 11,359,000 12,297 ,000 6,134,000 

In the grain markets, interest centers in 
wheat, this cereal exhibiting only spasmodic 
animation the past week with frequent pe- 
riods of heaviness. There is nothing essen- 
tially new in the situation. Statistically, 
wheat is fully as strong as at any time yet, 
subject always to underestimates, so far as the 
amount in first hands 1s concerned. Spring 
wheat states have continued to market freely, 
vet farmers’ deliveries are behind a year ago. 
Our exports are gratifyingly large and form 
one of the most hopeful features of the situa- 
tion. Russia also has been moving a good 
deal of wheat toward England, presumably in 
order to get it out before navigation closes, and 
this adds to the competition which our own 
product meets abroad. The. problem of Ar- 
gentina’s new crop now just beginning to ap- 
pear is still unsolved. Conflicting reports ar- 
rive as to damage through locusts, etc. The 
U S government report made known last 
week coincided very closely with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S Own report published in our 
issue of Dec 12, pointing to a5 % increase in 
winter wheat acreage. 

At Chicago, speculative traders who are fa- 
vorably disposed toward higher prices are 
apparently willing to get in atthe bottom. 
Considerable quantities of wheat are being 
delivered on December contracts. This fact, 
together with quite free liquidation among 
holders following our very great advance 
from away down in the 50’s to nearly 80c, has 
brought with it more or less weakness. 
Prices lost about 2c last week, and the market 
at the opening of this week is dependent very 
largely upon the movement, both locally and 
foreign. The surprisingly large decrease in 
the visible supply Monday helped the mar- 
ket. May sold under 79c a few days ago, 
subsequently recovering in part, working 
toward 82c Monday with ec hovering 
around 77c. 

In corn there is every incentive for farmers 
to feed freely but intelligently. Practically 
all of the 1896 crop, the largest on record, is 
still available, and no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of 95’s enormous crop remains unsold. 
Under these conditions, with the fact that 
speculative interest is small, as is usually the 
case just prior to the Christmas holidays, it is 
not strange that easiness has prevailed. The 
market has been dormant, this word perhaps 
expressing the situation better than any 
other. Weather conditions have not been al- 
together propitious for curing the new crop, 
and it is an unquestioned fact that much of it 
will be unmerchantable. Yet arrivals of choice 
corn are liberal and public stocks everywhere 
ample. Exports continue large and thisisa 
favorable feature. There is no particular 
pressure to sell corn, although, partly under 
the weak position of wheat last week, Dec 
delivery worked down to 228c, followed by a 
slight recovery, with May holding close to 26c 
and indifferent support accorded the market 
at the opening of this week. No 2in store 23 
@23ic, No 3 20@20}c, No 4 by sample on track 
and f o b 194@20c. 

Western farmers are marketing oats very 
freeity. This taken with the depression in 
other cereals has been against values and last 
week’s decline at Chicago was fully lc, nor is 
there much support so far this week. The 
situation is devoid of particular novelty, 
home demand moderate, confined chietly to 
the better grades, with common and light 
weight oats slow and depressed. The season 
for lake navigation is over and the shipping 
inquiry on eastern account less urgent. Ex- 
ports continue fair but do not materially help 
the market. No 2 cash or Dec delivery sold 
down late last week to 174c, and has been fol- 
lowed by meager recovery. May worked under 
2ic, No 3in store 16)@17c and no grade by 
sample as low as 15@15ic. 

The rye situation is fully reviewed in our 
exhaustive article found elsewhere in this 
issue. There is nothing new to add to the sit- 
uation, a fair export business continuing and 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


the market not unfavorable, although demand 
rather restricted and prices held within nar- 
row lines. Last week scored a net decline of 
about lc with No Zin store close to 39}$c per 
bu. Weakness in wheat had its influence 
here. There is some interest in May delivery 
which has declined to a point where operators 
begin to believe it worth the money. After 
working down to 4l}c May rye recovered to 
43@43}e. 

Barley is averaging nearly steady, there be- 
ing a little weakness in medium grades. 
Choice malting barleys are in fairly good de- 
mand,though not particularly active, and such 
descriptions as are cheap enough to go into 
the feed class are also wanted. Arrivals mod- 
erate and exports, both from N Y and San 
Francisco, encouraging. Quotations at Chica- 
go are on the basis of 22@24c P bu for low 
grade feed barley up to 35@38c¢ for choice to 
fancy malting. 

Flaxseed is 
moderate cash 


without particular support, 

buying on account of home 
erushers, shipping inguiry indifferent and 
speculation dull. Trade is confined almost 
exclusively to northwestern seed which sold 
down lke last week to 77e P bu with indiffer- 
ent support so far this week. 

Timothy seed is nearly at a standstill so far 
as price changes are concerned, with trans- 
actions on the basis of $2 55@2 60 P ctl for 
contract, prime, cash or Dee delivery. Trade 
rather light, yet there is little disposition to 
sell, and values fairly well sustained. Clover 
without particular feature, offerings small and 
so with the demand. Quotations cover a wide 
range of 4@5 50 P ctl for poor and common 
up to 7@8 for good to fancy. Other grass seeds 
lifeless with Hungarian quoted at 45@60c P 
ct!, millet 60@65c, German millet 65@70c, mus- 
tard 30@50c, buckwheat 70@8ic. 

At Toledo, wheat operators are looking for 
fresh bull influences, meanwhile the specula- 
tive market is quiet. Many traders are anti- 
cipating a scarcity of — a little later in 
the winter, believing that western Europe 
will stand ready to take all we can spare 
them. The government crop report exerted 
little influence; exports of wheat and flour 
remain encouraging. December wheat quota- 
ble around 94c, May 95c. Coarse grains life- 
less with corn close to 23c, oats 2lc. Clover- 
seed comparatively steady, moderate inquiry 
on home account, fair business for Europe. 
Cash prime $5 40 P bu. 


At New York, wheat dull within a narrow 
range and some weakness developed. Influ- 
ences at work much as those potent in west- 
ern markets. No 2 red in elevator sold down 
late last week to 948c, since that time recover- 
ing a little. Flour dull, rye flour 10@20c low- 
er, buckwheat flour quiet at $1 35@1 40 P 100 
lbs in a jobbing way and 1 20@1 25 for carlots 
to arrive, buckwheat 35@36c P bu. Corn dull 
and easy around 3c for No2in a wholesale 
way, small lots usual premium. Oats weak 
but selling in a moderate way on both home 


No 2 1n_ store 224@23¢, 


and foreign account. } 
Grass seeds unchanged. 


carlots a premium. 
gonsssligllaialiaiailoce 
The Hop fovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Dee 15—Deliveries to 
on former contracts and consignments to 
rope constitute most of the movement in the 
hop market. Cash sales are few now and 
there is little new business of any character. 
It is the opinion of some holders that the 
— has been forced up too rapidly for the 
1ealth of the market and some _ concessions 
have been made, amounting in some Cases to 
1@2c. High prices have been paid in the in- 
terior for choice hops and those interested do 
not consider it likely that there can be any 
decided reduction in quotations. European 
markets are firm and generally steady. The 
situation on the Pacific coast is about the 
same as in the east, prices on choice grades 
being maintained by their scarcity. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY 
Dec 9 Dec 11 
14@15 14@15 
1l@i3 11@13 
s@10 R@1C 8@10 
734@8 744@8 7%4@s8 
6@7 6@7 
3@5 3@é 3@5 
3i@5 3@ 3@5 
M@i5 14@15 
12@13 12@13 
* low to med, y@11 9@11 9@11 
"95, choice, 734@8 74@ ~ 7+,@8 
med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ “ eommon, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop "96, 25@30 25@30 25@30 
“ "195, H@18 H@ls 14@18 
The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last Sept 1, ast 
Dec 8 year "96 year 
Dom ’tic rec’pts, bales, 4,941 5,567 70,617 
Exports to Europe, 3,673 4,471 30.555 
Imports from “ 222 293 1,254 


brewers 
Eu- 


MARKET, 
Dec l4 
14@15 


N ¥Y state crop '96, choice, 
iii cia iodine 11@13 


prime, 
“ low to med, 
"95, choice, 
med to prime, 
com, 


“ “ 


* old olds, 
Pacific crop '%, choice, 
ma <« © prime, 


60,725 
28,692 
1,161 


er rated 

Warts.—L. Mc has acow which has warts 
on her teats. Tie a thread tight around the 
base of the wart and when it sloughs off,touch 
the root with nitrate of silver ora little ter- 
chloride of antimony, to destroy it. To heal 
the parts, mix tannic acid 20 gr in glycerine 
1 oz and soft water 1 oz and apply a little 
twice aday. Useamilk tube to draw the 
milk while under treatment. 


Thrush.—U. M. has a horse which has 
thrush. Thrush is a disease of the sensitive 
frog, causing a discharge of foul smelling mat- 
ter from the clefts of the frog of the foot. 
Treatment: Poultice the feet fora few days 
with bran and linseed meal mixed, then clean 
out the parts and dry well, then press a little 
dry calomel to the bottom of the cleft, stuff a 
piece of soft muslin after it to keep the calo- 
mel from falling. In three days clean out 
the clefts and apply a little more calomel, and 
so on until cured. Keep the horse in a dry 
place while under treatment. 
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FoR FARIMERS AND VILLAGERS, 
FoR FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
FoR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 

For ALL THE FAMILY. 


With the close of the Presidential campaign, THE TRIBUNE 


recognizes the fact that the American 
give their attention to home and business interests. 


are now anxious to 
To meet this 


people 


condition, polities will have far less space and ‘prominence, until 
another State or National occasion demands a renewal of the fight 
for the principles for which THE TRIBUNE has labored from its 
inception to the present day, and won its greatest victories. 

Every possible effort will be put forth, and money freely spent, 
to n.ake THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE pre-eminently a NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, interesting, instruetive, entertaining 
and indispensable to each member of the family. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


While You Can. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 





If you have a thing to do, 
Go and do it. 
Do not wait till by and by, 
Or you'll rue it. 
Wasted minutes make the hours, 
And the hours mnake the day. 
Life 1s short, and time is passing: 
Work away. 


If you’ve a pleasant song to sing, 
Sing away, 

If it hath a merry note, 
Bright or gay. 

Do not wait till by and by,— 

It may never come I trow. 

Music helps the world along: 
Sing it now. 


If you have a word to speak, 
Do not wait, 

Lest the helping word of cheer 
Come too late. 

Words of kindness fitly spoken, 

Words of comfort on the way,— 

Say them now while you’ve the chance. 
Don’t delay. 


Three Very Smart Foxes. 
F. E. HAMILTON. 


A friend of mine from North Carolina 
vouches for the absolute truth of the follow- 
ing anecdotes: In acertain district of that 
state there existed a club of gentlemen who 
were accustomed once or twice a week during 
the season to ride to hounds and enjoy the 
chase of the fox. One old red especially gave 
them much trouble. He could generally be 
found near a certain hill, and when the dogs 
started him would make a good run for eight 
or 10 miles, then double across the country 
until he reached an alder-bordered stream, at 
which point the trail would be lost. Search 
as they might along the bank of the little 
run, nothing could be found. The fox disap- 
peared as completely as though gone to earth, 
and yet there was no hole or den within a 
mile. At length one of the hunters stationed 
himself amid tkese alders, awaiting develop- 
ments. For a couple of hours he was undis- 
turbed, then came the cry of the dogs to his 
ears, nearer and still nearer, until his watch- 
ful eye caught sight of a red ‘streak glancing 
through the bushes of the bottom toward the 
stream, and he knew that Reynard was com- 
ing. Trotting leisurely onward, occasionally 
pausing to listen for the hounds, the game 
continued to advance until he entered the 
fringe of alders, forced his way through them 
and stood at the very edge of the water; then, 
looking up and down, he quickly approached 
a heavy bush whose branches drooped until 
they almost touched the surface of the stream, 
gathered himself an instant, and = sprang 
outward, seizing the tough ends of the low 
swinging limbs in his teeth, and falling 
plump into the deep hole beneath! Instantly 
be sank quite out of sight, except an inch of 
the tip of his muzzle, which was held above 
the water by his grip upon the alder. Even 
while the circles he had made widened on the 
little pool, the hounds, with eager bay, burst 
through the underbrush and paused upon the 
margin of the run. The scent was hot in 
their nostrils but the game had disappeared. 
With angry tongue they ranged along the 
stream, crossed it and searched the opposite 
side, recrossed and ran up and down the trail 
with uncertain air, and finally, disheartened, 
turned back to meet their masters. As they 
disappeared, Reynard’s head popped above 
the water, he shook his triangular ears and 
listened, then with a glint of cunning in his 
eyes, swam across, carefully made his toilet 
and quietly departed. To the credit of the 
watcher be it said that, though possessed of a 
gun, he would not shoot so shrewd a creature. 

Another sly raseal lived in a broken portion 
of country some miles distant from where the 
hounds were kenneled, and whenever he was 
started ran with great speed for some hours, 
choosing the roughest possible ground over 
which to lead the dogs. As a_ result, both 
game and pack became wearied, but in the 
end the.fox would always come ‘around to a 
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burnt patch covered with fallen timber and 
wake for a certain hollow log that lay near 
one corner. No matter how closely pressed, 
he would invariably seek this shelter, only, 
however, to pass through the log from end to 
end and emerge to continue the race. This 
habit excited the wonder of the huntsmen, 
not the less from the fact that when Reynard 
reappeared at the ‘‘exit’’ end of the hollow 
trunk, he seemed to have gathered fresh wind 
and strength and led away with a vigor equal 
to that when first started, easily distancing the 
now thoroughly wearied hounds, and tossing 
his red brush in contempt of his pursuers. At 
length one of the hunters determined to re- 
lieve the dogs from further trouble with this 
special fox, and on the day of a meet he re- 
paired to the neighborhood of the hollow log 
and stationed himself where he could use 
his gun if the hounds failed. As he expected, 
the game made the long run, circled, and _fi- 
ally approached, closely pursued, only to dis- 
appear in his usual hiding place. As he 
emerged at the other end, the gun cracked and 
Reynard’s course was ended; but what was 
the surprise of the watcher to see the dogs af- 
ter nosing the dead fox, return to the leg and 
with clamorous bay, seek to explore its inte- 
rior. An instant later a second fox, almost an 
exact copy of the one already shot, appeared, 
but before he could escape, the pack had seiz- 
ed and killed him. Then the mystery was 
explained. Two foxes had Jived in this log. 
Whenever one was pursued by the hunters he 
made a long run, winding up at home,when the 
other took up the course and, fresh as he was, 
easily outran bis enemies. So both had long 
escaped. 
ee 


A True Story of a Horse. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 

My great grandfather always attended 
church. It was a serious thing, indeed, that 
could keep him at home. As _ he lived a long 
distance from the meeting-house he used to 
take his family in a big wagon drawn by a 
certain pair of horses named Jap and Gyp. 
Why he sold JapIdo not know, but he did 
sell him to a neighbor, a farmer who lived not 
faraway. This man never attended divine 
service. 

One Sunday, shortly after the sale, my great 
grandfather started for church. driving Gyp 
alone. As he passed his neighbor’s house, he 
saw Jap feeding in a pasture adjoining the 
road. Jap was not behind his old master in 
the use of his eyes. He canght sight of Gyp, 
and galloping aeross the tield he leaped the 
fence, and with a glad whinny he took his 
place beside his old mate, trotting along in 
the most demure fashion. Into the church 
shed with Gyp went Jap, and there he re- 
mained during the long service. Of course, 
this little incident did not go untalked of, and 
it was not strange that it soon reached the 
ears of Jap’s owner. ‘‘If my horse goes to 
church, I guess it is time I went!’’ was his 
comment on the affair. And he did go. 


a 


Among the Scientists. 





An electric street sweeper, or car which pro- 
pels itself, sweeps the street and takes the 
sweepings aboard, has been tested. It is now 
claimed that all the priucipal streets of a city 
may be cleaned between the hours of mid- 
night and 5am, with all the sweepings re- 
moved from the city, at a cost not exceeding 
$2 per mile. 

Important discoveries have been made at 
the Lowell observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz, as to 
Venus and Mercury. Each is found to rotate 
on its axis once during its revolution around 
the sun, or in other words, to have only one 
day in each year. Mercury has no atmos- 
pbere, but Venus has one, though she is not 
cloud-covered as astronomers thought. If 
these planets have any inhabitants they must, 
it seems, be nomadie tribes which follow the 
sun, there being sunlight only half the year. 

The long promised electric express locomo- 
tive which travels two miles a minute has 
been completed by the Baldwin locomotive 
works and the Westinghouse electrical com- 
pany. It takes the current required for its 
propulsion from a third rail situated between 
the rails, and has demonstrated its capacity 
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to run 120 miles an hour. The weight is 75 
tons. 


ee re 

A Great Accomplishment.—If there is any- 
thing in the world that is priceless, it is a 
cheery spirit. Addison speaks of cheerfulness 
as a habit of the mind, and it is, perbaps, 
more of a habit than we. sometimes think. 
Any one can be snnny and cheerful upon oc- 
casion; and by persistent effort why may it 
not become, as Addison says, a habit of the 
ind? Doubly blessed is he who has acquir- 
ed that habit; blessed in his own soul, bless- 
ed by those around him. IL was very forcibly 
impressed with this thought the other day 
when, being in a somewhat despondent mood, 
I happened to meet a friend, one of the happy 
kind, whose soul seems ever filled with sun- 
shine. My friend greeted me with a hearty 
shake of the hand, and began at once to talk 
in such an easy pleasant way that I soon felt 
as light hearted as himself. And yet there 
was nothing uncommon about my friend’s 
discourse except its cheeriness. My friend is 
no wit; makes no pretension whatever to learn- 
ing; is in fact, a very common, every- 
day sort of person; but he is one of 
those genial men who are disposed to 
look on the sunny side of life. Besides, it 
has become a habit with him to talk in 
a cheerful, peasant way of the common 
affairs of everyday life. What pains we take 
to acquire those accomplishments that we 
think needful to give us entrance into good 
society; and yet the fact is that a cheery, 
kindly manner will do more to win us favor 
than will all the accomplishments of the 
schools. Whatever other feelings we may har- 
bor, we are unwise if for a moment we give 
place to a churlish despondency. It is an un- 
worthy feeling, one of which we ought to be 
ashamed, and is a blight on the life of any 
who cherisa it.—[Robert Shore. 





Moody on Social Drinking.— Mothers, if you 
want to see your sous grow up drunkards, 
keep up your punch bowl and your wines 
and your liquors. I was in England ore 
time and was invited out to dinner. Ths 
host asked me to drink one and another of hie 
seven kinds of liquors. I refused again and 
again, until finally I saw the young lady sit- 
ting next to me beginning to get confused and 
thick in her words, owing to the influence of 
liquor, and I said, ‘‘This is no place for me,”’ 
and asking to be excused, I went upstairs. 
The host was very indignant, and followed 
me to find ont what was the matter. I tinally 
told him, and he said, ‘‘You’re no gentle- 
man.’ Well, I don’t want to be, if I have 
to get drunk in order to be one.—[{ Dwight 
L. Moody. 


‘Sixteen to One’ Windmill.—A Nebraska 
genius, Oliver Elison, has patented a 16 tol 
windmill for demonstrating finaucial prob- 
lems. It consists of 16 windmills, which are 
placed in a heart-shaped frame, like an invert 
ed pyramid, resting upon a single windmill 
with a cog, which is termed bimetalism, be- 
tween. When the wind blows, these 16 wind- 
mills, acting upon the. bimetaiic cog, turn 
the one windmill. The 16 represents silver, 
the one represents gold, and the whole is in- 
tended to represent the perfect, automatic 
and rhythmical operation of bimetalism at the 
ration of 16 to 1. 


Books for the Blind.—There are 20,000 blind 
people in the ‘‘greater New York,’’ and for 
their benefit a blind man, Richard R. Ferry, 
has started a library of books for the blind, 
printed in raised points representing letters. 
The library starts off with 187 volumes. Mr 
Ferry became blind three years ago and 
found that there were no books, or few, for 
such as he. 


Rum and Insanity.—Forming our conclusion 
upon 354 cases in which the facts were ascer- 
tained, we find 184, or about 52 in every 100, 
in which the intemperance of grandparents 
was considered to have led to the insanity of 
the person.—|Chief Wadlin of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 


Negro Police.—New York has just taken a 
colored man on her police force for the first 
time. She is considerably behind Boston and 
some other vities im this respect. 
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In the Deep of Time. 


Edison and George Parsons 
Lathrop. 
(Copyright, 1896, by the Bacheller Syndicate.) 





By Thomas A. 


This story is the result of conversations 
with Thomas A. Edison, the substance of 
which he afterward put into the form of notes 
written for my use. His suggestions as to in- 
ventions and changed mechanical, industrial 
and social conditions in the future here em- 
bodied I understand to be simply hints as to 
what might possibly be accomplished. Mr 
Edison assumes no further responsibility for 
them. For the story itself I alone am respon- 
sible. 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
A Telegraph Message from Mars. 

Near the close of the nineteenth century 
the Society of Futurity was formed, for scien- 
tific experiment on a colossal scale. There 
was a considerable number of associates, all 
of whom were bound to secrecy, and these 
supplied a large endowment fund. To make 
their obligations of reticence the more sure, 
the secrets of the society were not told to 
them, after all, but were preserved by a small 
head-committee known as the Three. 

The Three were to be perpetuated in each 
generation by successors appointed by the 
first Three. Of the original trio the famous 
inventor, Gladwin, was one, and he found in 
Gerald Bemis, a young friend of his, a_ will- 
ing subject for a vital test; nothing less than 
the attempt to suspend his life for two or 
three centuries and return to consciousness 
and activity after that interval. It was an 
old idea, but it had never been carried ont 
except in imagination and in impossible 
books. Gladwin, however, thought he had 
now solved the problem, and was anxious to 
try his solution. 

Bemis was a stalwart, handsome fellow, 
fnll of life, with a gay smile ever ready to 
brighten his lips, and with short auburn curls 
a-dance on his broad, frank forehead. _ He 
was higbly educated and an enthusiast in 
matters of science. But, what came still 
more to the point, he had suffered a_ reverse 
in love and fancied that he could take no 
further personal interest in the present life. 
Suicide was alien to his temperament as 
well as to his strong natural and religious in- 
Stincts and faith. But ‘‘vivification,’’ as 
Gladwin’s new process was called, wonld 
relieve him from conscious existence now, 
and also make him a pioneer of the human 
race in advancing into another generation, 
beyond, while still retaining membership in 
his own generation. 

**It is done,’’ he exclaimed to Gladwin. ‘‘I 
agree to be vivificated!’’ 

Calmly, therefore, he lay down upon the 
couch prepared for him in a secret and well- 
guarded alcove of the laboratory, robed in a 
simple garment of linen which was dressed, 
bleached, sterilized and scrupulonsly clean. 

Gladwin gave him chloroform until he be- 
came unconscious. Then a solution of the 
lately discovered compound, tetrethyleylon- 
ammon, was injected under bis skin. This 
gradually redaced his heart’s action and his 
respiration to zero. 

When, under its influence, all movement 
had ceased and his animation was entirely 
suspended, he was placed in a large glass eyl- 
inder twice the lergth of his body and lying 
in a horizontal position. 

A powerful antiseptic, -mortumicrobium— 
Gladwin’s discovery—was now injected into 
his veins. It was a liquid which destroyed 
all organisms not proper to the body or essen- 
tial to life, and prevented decomposition. 
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The cylinder of glass was then filled with 
highly antisepticized air—so that no germs 
could come to life within it--and by a nnum- 
ber of wind-urged gas flames, the end of the 
tube was fused, drawn to a point and hermet- 
ically sealed. Thereupon the whole cylinder, 
with Bemis reposing in it, was coated several 
times with collodion, which made a tough, 
transparent surface and would prevent the 
ingress of air if the glass happened to crack or 
break. 

So inclosed, as though 
Bemis was left in the alcove, which was kept 
heated night and day at an even temperature 
ot ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 

There he lay in that fragile case for years, 
fur. generations, until three centuries were 
completed. Would he ever awake? Would his 
soul go abroad again upon the earth, con- 
scious, in human form? That was for the 
Three, in oftice now, at the end of the twen- 
ty-second century, to ascertain. 

The Three, at this time, were Graemantle, 
Wraithe and Stanifex, worthy successors of 
the first committee. The society had met with 
almost endiess difliculties in conserving even 
a portion of the old laboratory and Bemis’ 
glassy life coftin through all the changes of 
the troubled centuries. But they had _ tri- 
umphed by means of their wealth, shrewd- 
ness, tact and patience. Graemantle, Who, 
owing to the advances made iu the saving up 
of. vitality, had reached the age of one hun- 
dred and forty-two and was regarded as being 
in the prime of life, was the senior. Wraithe 
kept the records of the past; and Stanifex was 
a twenty-second century conservative, whose 
function it was to donbt and question every- 
thing. The task of awaking Bemis and again 
inducting him into activity fell to Graeman- 
tle, and was performed successfully, notwith- 
standing the scepticism of Stanifex and the 
adverse precedents of Wraithe. 

But it so happened that at the hour appoint- 
ed for the rousing of the vivificated man,most 
important news had come from the northwest, 
which admitted of no dallying. Communica- 
tion had been reopened with Mars, and the 
result was expected to be of vital moment. 
Graemantle had only time to welcome Bemis 
to what was practically a new world before 
starting for Wisconsin. 

**But Gladwin,—where is he? Where is Eva 
Pryor?’’ demanded Bemis, starting up and 
rubbing his eyes instinctively; although his 
sight was clear and be felt amazingly re- 
freshed and awake. 

‘*Gladwin died several lifetimes ago,’’ 
Wraithe. ‘* As for Eva Pryor—’’ 

**Come,’’ broke in Graemantle, ‘‘There is 
no time tu lose over recollections of your in- 
tancy! You had better go along with me. It 
will be a good way to get an idea at once of 
the new conditions of earth.’’ 

So, barely stopping to clothe him in soft 
silken garments and to give him a draft of 
concentrated liquid food that seemed to make 
up, in a jiffy, for the missing nourishment of 
centuries, he led him on an air cutter. A 
short flight in this conveyance bore them over 
the woods from the retirement of the _ half- 
ruined laboratory to an electric railway,where 
they bounded as though by magie onto an 
electric train moving at a dizzy speed. When 
this ceased, they were in Wisconsin and step- 
ped off into a ‘‘ walking balloon’’ which  pro- 
ceedled with long strides of its aluminum legs 
over a slant of steep upland. 

Here, in Wisconsin, is the Penokee range of 
mountains, chietly remarkable for its belt of 
iron ore, forty-three miles in length, unbrok- 
en and very magnetic. This deposit,faverag- 
ing 300 feet in width, extends to an unknown, 
unfathomed depth. It was over the magnetic 
ridge that they were now stalking. As Grae- 
mantle explained: ‘‘It contains probably 
more iron than all the other deposits of the 
United States combined; but owing to the 
large admixture of silicon with the ore, it 
has never been utilized. 

‘It occurred to us that we might convert 
the whole Penokee iron deposit into a gi- 
gantic magnet, by winding wire around it. 
The Society of Futurity wanted to talk with 
other planets; and todo this, we must pro- 
duce on earth magnetic distarbances of great 
and decided violence. We must produce them 
periodicallv. too; so that by their force and 


in a huge cocoon, 


said 


their definite order of recurrence they would 
send a shock through vast distances, and com- 
pel the attention of dwellers on another sphere. 
Then they might respond,with similar move- 
ments, which we could record on our magneto- 
meters; and so we could start a conversation. 
**Look at that cleft in the range, right un- 
der us,’’ he added suddenly. ‘*That’s Pen- 
okee gap; and there’s our station, with an 
engine of 5000 horse power. those tele- 
graph poles? There are 500 turns of that wire, 
and each turn is 86 miles in length. They en- 
circle this whole mountain mass of iron, 
which is their core, and make it a colossal 
magnet, with which we edo our planetary 
telegraphing.”’ 
Alighting at 


see 


station, they met 
Prof Glissman, who was in charge; a 
small, nervous man, with glittering eyes 
that made him look as though he wore a_ pair 
of sparkling spectacles. As he explained the 
great machine, he punctuated his remarks with 
a modest and amiable little cough, as though 
the bigness of the thing needed some apolo- 
gy. ‘‘Five thousand horse power may not 
seem much. But the engine drives this great 
dynamo here, which has an armature wheel 
80 feet in diameter, and the armature consists 
of very fine iron wire, chemically pure and 
slightly oxidized, over which is wound cop- 
per wire insulated by semi-vulcanized rubber. 
That surface is carried around at the rate of 
28,000 feet a minute. The current lasts only a 
second or two, but it is sufficient to bring our 
500 eighty-six-mile copper wires up to blood 
heat. Cast your eye on the gigantic switch at 
yourelbow. It is moved by an electrometer 
which breaks and the current in six 
hundred places simultaneously and produces 
a copper are seventy feet long.’’ 

Then, with afresh glitter of his peculiar 
eyes, he pointed out certain leather belts per- 
forated on a definite plan, like a Jacquard 
loom card. These belts governed the mvutor 
and current controller constantly, with short 
intervals for return signals. ‘‘The engines 
and dynamo,’’ he said, ‘‘if worked continu- 
ously, couldn’t give more than 5000 horse 
power. But we do not take electricity from 
the machine more than one-hundredth of the 
time. Hence the enormous potential energy 
of the flywheel is capable of causing a current 
to be sent out which, during its brief period, is 
equal to one hundred and eighty thousand 
horse power.”’ 

The eaperiment, Bemis was told, had been 
going on for some eighty-five years. After fif- 
teen years, the magnetometer record of the 
Penokee station suddenly showed—amid the 
ordinary irregular motions registered on it—a 
faint periodic motion similar to the waves it 
was sending into Immediately Gliss- 
man—who was then a mere child of 31—reduc- 
ed the period of sending waves from twenty 
hours to twelve; thereupon the very same sig- 
nals came back from the unknown source and 
were recorded on the magnetometer here. 

Thus, by other variations, 
toil, an alphabet and a mutual 
worked out. ‘*And af last,’’ 
formed the newcomer, with a 
umph, ‘‘from the position in space whi 
invisible correspondents told us they occupied, 
we learned that we were talking with the in- 
habitants of the planet Mars!’’ 

At this instant Glissman’s whole 
changed. ‘*A message!’’ he shouted exultant- 
ly, and rushed toward the magnetometer 

The needle trembled and 
heard a faint *‘thud, thud’’ on the telegraphic 
instrument. 

It was the voice of Mars talking to Earth' 

The messages that now began to come slow- 
ly from that planet 
out by a dot and 
could not understand 
translated for him by 

The first sentence ran: 
ed. Must be lost.’’ 

Bronson, it appeared, was a daring aeronaut, 
who had made the attempt to fly to Mars in 
a newly invented *‘anti-gravitation machine,’’ 
known as the interstellar express. He was 
now some ten or twelve hours overdue. 

The reply from Penokee was ‘‘‘'Vhy do you 
think he is lost?’’ 

Mars answered: 


the 
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Space. 
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Graemantle in- 
glow of tri- 
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dash system; but Bemis 
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in the path of travel. Our telescopes think 
he collided. Great regret in Kuro.’’ 

‘*What’s Kuro?’’ Bemis asked’ 

‘‘Their own name for their planet,’’ Gliss- 
man replied. 

From Penokee: ‘‘Shall we send off another 
man?’’ 

Answer from Mars: ‘‘ Laughter in Kuro.’’ 

(Bemis remarked indignantly, but in an 
undervoice, as though the Mars people 
might hear him, ‘‘How can they laugh, im- 
mediately after Bronson’s death in space?’’ 
But Graemantle reminded him: ‘‘Isn’t that 
the way of the world? It seems to you shock- 
ing only because it comes from a distance, 
abruptly.’’) 

Penoke: ‘Why laughter?’’ 

Mars: ‘‘ Because .personal communication is 
so useless compared with that of the abstract 
intellect or spirit.’’ 

Penokee: ‘‘But we have told you so often 
that we want to see you, and bring back a 
representative of your planet.’’ 

Mars: ‘Well, if you insist—’’ 

So much Graemantle had translated, when 
Glissman, who was listening to the rest, ex- 
claimed, with a mild approach toa yell and 
with eyes simply astounding in their resem- 
blanece to sun-struck spectacles, ‘‘ Hurrah! 
They’re going to send us a missionary from 
Mars!’’ 

CHAPTER Il. 
Mars Sends a Missionary to Earth. 

It will be best to continue this narrative in 
Gerald Bemis’ own words: 

This affair of the Mars telegraph and the 
proposed coming of a representative Kuro, 
or inhabitant of Mars, was sufficiently start- 
ling to make my advent into the twenty-sec- 
ond century, my resuscitation after three cen- 
turies of unconsciousness, a mere common- 
place. The very strangeness and amazement 
of the first ocvurrence with which I thus came 
into contact made me feel, curiously enough, 
quite at home in this new period. 

There was a slight reaction, however, so 
soon as I turned in to rest at the spacious but 
cozy inn attached to the magnetometer station 
of Penokee. Left to myself for a little, I 
found that an intense yearning overcame me 
for some visible token, some living link of 
connection with the remote past. 

i listened. What was that? Close by the 
eouch on which I had thrown myself a voice 


was sounding at that very moment, ‘‘Ah, 
Gerald, Gerald, I wish I had been kinder to 
you!’’ 


I could hardly believe the truth; but it 
surely was the voice of Eva Pryor echoing aft- 
er death, through the emptiness of three 
hundred lost years and greeting now my sense 
of hearing as vividly as ever. 

‘*Eva!’’? I exclaimed, leaping up. But the 
illusion was soon broken. A phonograph stood 
by my couch; and the voice, I perceived, was 
nothing but an audible reminiscence. Still 
how came the phonograph there? Who had 
planned this thing? 

Just then Graemantle entered the room. 
‘*So you are not asleep?’’ he said, in a tone 
that meant more than the words. ‘‘Would 
you like to see her?’’ 

‘*Eva? Ah, Graemantle, think of it!’’ said 
I. ‘*To see her would be life.’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘The old life, perhaps,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘Not the new. Are you sure tlie 
two will agree? However, you shall be grati- 
fied.’’ 

‘*No shadows or make-believes!’’ I caution- 
ed him. ‘‘No kinetoscope or vitascope. Give 
me the reality or nothing. But you cannot 
give it.”’ 

‘‘Wait a moment,’’ he interposed. ‘‘Be 
calm, and realize facts. You, Gerald Bemis, 
were not the only person vivificated at the 
end of the nineteenth century.’’ 

For a moment my vanity suffered a blow, 
The distinction on which I prided myself, 
for which I had risked so much, was snatched 
away from me. But there came swiftly a more 
gracious thought: ‘‘I see, I see! You saved 
Eva Pryor from death, also—saved her for 
me. How good of the society! It was nobly 
thoughtful and sympathetic.’’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered gently. ‘‘ Purely scien- 
tific. Our former committee did not want to 
risk everything on one specimen.”’ 

‘*So I was a specimen?’’ I inquired, almost 
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wishing that I had never entered the glass 
cylinder. 

**Eva Pryor,’’ he went on, ‘‘was in such 
agony at your disappearance—for, of course, 
no one but the Society of Futurity knew what 
had become of you—that we were compelled 
to give her the secret under strict pledges and 
on condition that she, too, wuuld be vivificat- 
oa.” 

‘*Then she is alive?’? I asked, my pulse 
bounding. 

‘*She is here!’’ Graemantle declared, in a 
resonant voice. 

[To be continued. } 
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Words Fitly Spoken. 


Sunday, Dec 20.— 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 
‘*The hand that made us is divine.’’ 
{Joseph Addison. 


Monday, Dec 21 (Forefathers’ Day)--The 
beautiful shadows of the Pilgrim father and 
the Pilgrim mother hover about us now. 
Let every return of the Pilgrim anniver- 
sary witness a new consecration of his 
children to the Pilgrim’s cause and the 
Pilgrim’s spirit. If it shall be our fortune to 
enjoy the blessings of civilization, of order, 
of refinement, of happy homes, of wealth, of 
letters, of art, of the transcendent sweets of 
domestic life, of safety, of good fame, of hon- 
or, let us enjoy them, faithful to the God who 
has given them and to the ancestors whom he 
vouchsafed to make his instruments to win 
them. But if we are called on to give up all 
these, let us remember that it is not for these 
things that human life on this earth is given. 
Let us still remember the Pilgrim’s life and 
the VTilgrim’s lesson. Above all, Liberty! 
Above all, Faith! Above all, Duty!—[Sena- 
tor Hoar, on 275th anniversary. 





Tuesday, Dec 22.—The really brave man is 
never cruel, for bravery is far more than phys- 
ical courage; it is moral and has in it a heart 
of womanty tenderness. Manliness and 
strength and bravery are most highly develop- 
ed only in the soul that is fullest of love. 
[Philip Stafford Moxom. 


Wednesday, Dec 23.— The spirit of liberty is 
not merely, as some people imagine, a jealousy 
of our own particular rights, but a respect for 
the rights of others and an unwillingness that 
any man, whether high or low, should be 
wronged and trampled underfoot.—[Chan- 
ning. 





Thursday, Dec 24.—He who knows only his 
own side of the case, knows little of that. 
[John Stuart Mill. 


Friday, Dec 25—For unto usa child is born, 
untv us a son is giyen: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. 


Saturday, Dec 26.—All men and women 
should rejoice to remain part child all through 
life, however long’ its course may run. The 
games, the dance, the anecdote, the assembly 
of friends, the feast, are as much a part of 
humanity as its natural power to laugh or to 
perceive the points of wit. Amusement is one 
of the forms of human happiness.—{ David 
Swing. 

——— 

Rescue the Perishing.—We recently published 
the details of a way by which our people 
could heln the homeless Armenian immi- 
grants, by giving them employment. But 
there are many sufferers left who are prohib- 
ited from coming here, hesides tens of thou- 
sands of orphans, most of whom, according to 
official authority. are herded together in the 
ruined villages like eattle, clothed in rags 
and living on grass, of which they eat even 
the roots. This authority also says that every 
cent of money given for the relief of these 
people does reach them through the mussion- 
aries. Dr Grace Kimball says: ‘‘Two or 
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three cents daily will feed one person, while 
one dollar will go a long way toward clothing 
an individual or furnishing the winter’s fuel 
for afamily.”’ Some of the money used or- 
dinarily for Christmas gifts mignt well be sent 
to these tens of thousands of orphans. Funds 
should be furwarded to Brown Brothers & 
Co, 59 Wall street, New York city. Informa- 
tion is obtainable from the.secretary of the 
national Armenian relief committee, Rev F. 
D. Greene, 63 Bible house, New York city. 





Ruins of a Great City have been discovered 
in the state of Guerrero, Mexico, by a young 
Scotch archxologist and prospector, William 
Niven. The city, which he calls Quechom- 
ictlipan, dates back to prehistoric times, and 
covers many square miles in area. Within a 
territory of 10U0 square miles in this region, 
Mr Niven has found the ruins of 20 temples. 
This must have been, it seems, the oldest city 
on the continent. Jt contains evidences of 
Aztec, Toltec and still older civilizations. 


To Sustain One Man.—It is estimated that 22 
acres of land are necessary to sustain one 
man on fresh meat. The same space of land, 
if devoted to wheat culture, would feed 42 
people; if to oats, 88; potatoes, Indian corn 
and rice, 176, and if to the plantain or bread- 
tree, over 60U0 people. 


Five Thousand Students are in attendance 
upon the agricultural. colleges of the country, 
and nearly 11,000,000 acres of iand have been 
granted to these institutions by the general 
government. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


11. Worp CuHanGinc—Change SHIP to BOAT 
in 6 moves, only using words for each move 
that are found in the dictionary. 

12. CHARADE—My first is a pillar, my sec- 
ond a kind of johnny cake, my third was in- 
tended, and my whole is to put off. 

13. SQUARE WorpD—1, to adorn; 2, to be fu- 
rious; 3, opinion: 4, a pound weight. 

14. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 
—A—R—C—L—T-. 

15. ANAGRAM (one word)—. 
OH! POOR SIR HUZ. 
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No 107’s Christmas. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


UMBER 107 on the CB & L 
railroad, going west, plow- 
ed steadily along through 
the snow. Its one passen- 
ger coach in the rear jolt- 
ed after it uneasily. The 
Lonesome Boy plunged 
his cold little fingers into 
his pockets and sat sway- 

ing and jolting, too, and making up his story 

of the others. There! the Crusty Man had 
gone to sleep and his gold-bowed glasses 
were slipping down his nose. 

“Lucky he’s got a hip-roofed nose,’ 

Lonesome Boy thought. 

**That’ll stop ’em—no,—yep, they’re stuck!’’ 
Across the aisle diagonally the Family 





’ the 


children were getting drowsy, too—all but 
Wiggles. 

‘*Ain’t he a daisy, though,’’ ran on the 
Lonesome Boy’s thoughts. ‘‘He’s_ shifted 
seats with the Ready One more’n a dozen 


times since last time we stopped. I counted 
’em off on my hands a spell, till I used all 
my fingers and thumbs up. There he goes 
again! Ain’tshe a daisy? Wonder how a fel- 
low feels havin’ a Ready One for a sister, like 
that?’’ 

The Boy drew up his stunted figure 
straighter and made a distinct effort to keep 
his fine assumption of importance and dig- 
nity unimpaired. Anyhow, he was travelin’ 
alone like the grown-uppest of ’em—like the 
Crusty Man himself. Nobody took care of him! 
And unconsciously his fingers crept from his 
pocket up to the little blue ticket in his 
hatband. Finding it there all right, they 
crept back again. 

‘*Wiggles couldn’t do it—huh! I should 
smile! Nor she couldn’t neither,the Ready One 
couldn’t. They have to be mothered an’ 
molly-coddled.’’ The Family’s mother was 
**molly-coddling’’ the baby, in a trying en- 
deavor to get him to sleep. She held him on 
her knees and kept tilting up on her toes 
and coming down heavily on her heels. Evi- 
dently the baby preferred harder jolting than 
even No 107 could furnish. His tired little 
wail sounded shrilly above the hum and din 
of the train and woke up the Crusty Man, 
who looked over his shoulder, annoyed. 

‘*He’s mad again—cricky! Don’t he scowl! 
Last time ‘twas the Old Maid ruftled him 
up with her everlastin’ knittin’ work an’ 


countin’ up real loud, ‘Thread over twice, 
knit three, purl—thread over twice, knit 
three, purl.’ Ain’t he got good ears? I guess 


he buys his stockin’s ready-made; guess no- 
body ever used knittin’ needles to his house!’’ 

The Old Maid sat right behind the Crusty 
Man and right in frontof the Boy. She had 
tucked her knitting away in her bag and was 





rolling her shawl into a pillow. It bothered 
her a good deal and was no sooner adjusted 
under her head than it shpped out and down 
over the seat’s back. The Lonesome Boy 
picked it up promptly and the Old Maid lean- 
ed over to receive it. Their heads came to- 
gether with a crash and the Boy saw stars. 
Whatever the Old Maid saw, she laughed a 
little laugh with a pleasant sound and said 
somethiyg that the Boy could not of course, 
on account of his dignity and the blue ticket 
in his hat, repeat. If he treasured it up in 
his heart, that’s his own business. 


All the time No 107 plowed on. The snow 


blew against the windows with gusty, wild 
monotony. The Lonesome Boy, by peering 


could faintly discern fly- 
ing, ghostly trees and telegraph poles and 
snow—snow—snow. He shivered and pulled 
down his blind. The brakeman was balancing 
himself on the seat-arms, lighting the lamps 
and whistling gayly. The conductor followed 
and they exchanged jokes occasionally. At 
the front of the car they sat down together 
and the Lonesome Boy put them into his 
story. 
‘*The 
corners 
laughs! 


between his hands, 


conductor’s got wrinkles round the 
of his eyes—look at ’em when he 
I guess he’s got some children to 
home, an’ he’s goin’ to see ’em soon—that’s 
why he don’t mind the snowin’ an’ blowin’. 
I guess there’s about six of ’em and one of 
’em’s a baby that he flings up into the air 
an’ sets a-shoutin’. An’ mebbe the biggest 
one’s a boy—mebbe he’s some like me. Won- 
der how that would feel! The brakeman 
ain’t married. I guess he lives with his 
mother somewheres, in a littleish white house 
with green blinds, an’ I guess she knits his 
stockin’s for him. He wouldn’t mind the Old 
Maid’s ‘Thread over twice, knit three, purl’ 
—poh, no! I guess he’s goin’ home to spend 
Christmas; that’s what he’s cheerful over.’’ 

The Family baby had gone to sleep, and the 
patient little mother was coddling the Twins. 
She had them both on her lap and rested 
her chin lightly first on one little rumpled 
head and then on the other. Back and forth, 
back and forth, she kept swaying, crooning to 
them drowsily. The Lonesome Boy slipped 
to the end of his seat to listen. 

*-Cricky! that would feel queer, you bet!’’ 
he murmured. His own tired little face quiv- 
ered, and he was obliged to fortify his digni- 
ty by another touch of the blue ticket. 

The Ready One had all she could do to see 
to Wiggles. She put her arm ’round him and 
told him stories. The Boy heard the ‘‘Once 
on atimes’’ and stray, meaningless words 
now andthen. He shut his eyes and made 
believe he was Wiggles, and the arm of 
his seat, touching him, was the Ready One’s 
arm ’round him. It felt good, and he went 
to sleep, still making believe. 

The train stopped suddenly and woke him 
and the baby and the Old Maid up. The 
Crusty Man jumped to his feet, growling. 








































































little 
across 


**Is this Forbes’ Mills, sir?’’ the 
mother asked him excitedly, leaning 
the aisle over the Twins’ heads. 

‘*Forbes’ grandmother!’’ the Crusty Man 
ejaculated. 

**More likely it’s a cow, ora snowdrift. 
Why can’t they clap on _ their old plows 
and put her through? Are they calculating 
to leave a man stranded out here in the mid- 
dle of nowhere?’’ 

That was justit. No 107, tired out and 
powerless, stood snorting and puffing unavail- 
ingly. 

‘*No use,’’ the conductor called, coming in 
with a whiff of the snow-laden air, and the 
powder of the snow on his shoulders. ‘‘No 


use. We’re stalled. She can’t foot it another 
step, sir. We’re stranded high and dry—an’ 
not so confounded dry neither! Got to 


bear it; there ain’t anything else to do.’’ 

He walked on down the aisle, trying to 
speak cheerily. 

‘‘He won’t get home to the children, after 
all,’’? the Lonesome Boy thought. ‘‘They’ll 
be awful disappointed. The baby’ll cry and 
the boy like me’ll hide his pocket handker- 


chief so’s not to. He looks real down in the 
mouth, the conductor does, too. Ain’t he 
game, though, to keep on a-smilin’ an’ jok- 


‘n°?’ 

With sudden impulse, the Boy put out his 
small blue hand and nudged the conductor’s 
blue-coated ribs. ‘‘I say, I’m awful sorry, 
sir,’’ he said. 

**Hullo, little kid, what you got to be sorry 
for?’’ the conductor cried. He loomed up, 
big and damp, beside the Boy. 

‘*For the children, you know,—the 
and—and the Boy.’’ 

The conductor glanced over at the Family 
and nodded. ‘Oh, that’s what, is it? Well, 
I’m smashin’ sorry for ’em, myself, kid,’’ 
and he passed on. 

Out of doors the tumuit 
it the sudden silence of No 107? Snow 
whirled in powerful gusts against the win- 
dow panes and sifted through, to lie in small 
white drifts on the sills. And it was the 
night before Christmas! Could anything be 
worse? The whole Family set up a moan 
of dismay, and even the brave little mother 
joined in. 

The Christmas tree in the little back par- 
lor at Forbes’ Mills that grandfather would 
set up, straight and beautiful, on its sprawl- 
ing wooden feet!—that grandmother would 
deck out in popcorn and rosy apples rubbed 


baby 


increased, or was 


to the last degree of shininess! Wiggles, 
poor little chap, buried his tousled head 
in the Ready One’s lap and howled. The 


lonesome Boy, back in his seat, glanced ap- 
prehensively at the Crusty Man to see if 
he was ‘‘mad’’ again. No, not this time. 
He had grievances of his own that softened 
him perceptivly toward Wiggles’s gnef. He 
gotup and began fuming up and down the 
aisle. The Boy got up, too, and followed, his 














little fingers interlocked behind his back, 
and taking long, manly strides. Back and 
forth, up and down, they tramped. Every 
time at the end of the car, the Lonesome Boy 
dodged aside into one of the seats and wait- 
ed for the Crusty Man to wheel about and 
start on his return trip. He looked up at 
the broad back ahead of him with an odd, 
new feeling of fellowship, for weren’t they 
two allthe men there were to take care of 
the others? The brakeman and conductor 
didn’t count, not displaying blue tickets in 
their hatbands. 

After awhile, the monotonous’ swirl and 
swish of the tempest outside lulled the tired 
Family tosleep;all but Wiggles. His round, 
despairing eyes stared on, blinking at the 
lamps and straining out into the darkness 
by turns. The Old Maid drowsed off on her 
shawl pillow, and the two ‘‘men’’ walked 
slower and slower through the aisle till 
they drifted each into his own seat, and went 
to sleep, too. 

The lamps overhead sputtered and flickered 
in the draft and sent out unsavory smells 
and cast weird, wavering shadows over 
everything. A queer night before Christ- 
mas! 

It must have been after midnight when the 
Lonesome Boy woke up, shivering. He rub- 
bed his eyes and uncramped his legs. ‘‘Cricky! 
ain’titcold!’’ he thought. ‘‘Ain’t ita bus- 
ter of a storm, though! Wonder if we’re up to 
our ears in it yet. Hullo, Wiggles—well, I’m 
busted!’’ He saw a strange sight across in 
Wiggles’ seat—two long, limp stockings 
hanging from the shutter and flapping aim- 
lessly against it with every puff of wind. 
They hung there, empty and forlorn. 

The Lonesome Boy’s eyes traveled from 
them down to their toes, lower still to Wig- 
gies’ little bare feet protruding from his cov- 
ering. They looked pinched and blue and 
altogether cold. Then the other strange 
sight impressed itself bewilderingly on the 
Boy’s retinas. He sat up and rubbed his eyes 
again to see it, to make it true. Yes, the 
Crusty Man was tiptoeing across and laying 
his fur coat carefully over the bare, little 
toes. 

‘*Cricky!’’ the Boy ejaculated under his 
breath. ‘‘I am busted!’’ And, again, was it 
one of the flickering shadows or really the 
Crusty Man’s hand stealing up to the top of 
one of the limpsy stockings? The lamp near- 
est, as if in sympathetic league with the 
Crusty Man, sputtered out. 

The Boy straightened his stiff back and 
gazed down, peering sharply at his own 
worn-out little shoes. 

**Wonder how ’twould feel?’’ he murmured, 
and he made believe his feet were cold and 
bare, too, and the Crusty Man was spread- 
ing soft fur over them. He was_ tucking 
them in,— tucking — them — in, — tucking — 
them—. 

Christmas day came into a world full of 
fresh, sun-kissed snow. Piled everywhere 
and repiling at the win4’s will, it gave a 
dazzling welcome to the day. The passenger 
coach behind No 107 woke up into it. 

‘*Merry Christmas!’’ the Old Maid said over 
the back of her seat to the Lonesome Boy. 

‘*Merry Christmas!’’ he called back, with 
a sudden warm feeling in his heart. 

The brakeman came through, stamping the 
snow from his feet and whistling cheerful- 
ly. ‘‘A good day to be stuck in, ain’t it?’’ 
he shouted, taking them all in impartially. 

‘*Can’t we pull through to-day?’’ asked the 
Crusty Man. 

‘‘Never a bit, sir. She’s stuck up to her 
knees. We’ve got to set still this day, 
whether or no. Can’t be helped, sir.’’ 

‘‘Humph! When can we get out of this hole, 
then? Anytime this year?’’ 

The brakeman shrugged his shoulders, good 
humoredly. 

‘*T cale’late so—this year some_ time. 
They’ve got to get a relief through with 
snow plows enough. Mebbe they’ll push 
her through by to-night. Mebbe they won’t.”’ 

** And meantime?”’ 

‘*‘Meantime there’s fodder enough aboard; 
that’s somethin’ to be thankful for. There’s 
a crate or two of Christmas fixin’s forrard in 
the baggage, an’ we’ll borrow some of it 
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an’ settle up later. It’s bound for Jacks, 
shipped clear through from Boston.’’ 

He did not say it belonged to the conductor 
and was to have made up part of his own 
Christmas dinner, with the six children 
waiting round the table. That was only 
what the Lonesome Boy said in his story, but, 
for once, anyway, the Boy came near being 
right. 

The brakeman piled the stove full of wood 
and slammed to the door, briskly. He stop- 
ped at the door to call back, ‘‘Call on me, any 
of ye, when you begin to feel empty.’’ 

The Family was already breakfasting on 
the crumby remnants of yesterday’s lunch- 
eon. The Twins and Wiggles seemed to be 
getting the lion’s share and the Old Maid 
reached across the aisle and slipped a dough- 
nut into the Ready One’s hand. Another 
doughnut fell accidentally back onto the Boy’s 
seat—was it accident? 

He munched it with a relish when she 
would not take it back, and the warm feel- 
ing in his heart steadily grew warmer. He 
breathed on his frosted window pane and 
applied his eye to the vision-spot. Snow, 
snow, snow—and snow. 

‘‘Ain’t there a sight of it, though!’’ he 
thought. ‘*An’ don’t it look pretty? Look at 
all the bushes covered up but just the top- 
pest twigs of ’em—an’, cricky, if there ain’ta 
Christmas tree all dressed up!’’ 

It stood not far from the track. Dainty 
trappings of snow bentits branches gracefully 
and made a beautiful harmony of white and 
green. It belonged in the Lonesome Boy’s 
story, surely. It began his Idea. 

He settled back in his seat and entertained 
the Idea for a long time, gravely. Meanwhile 
the Crusty Man went to the door and discov- 
ered the Christmas tree, too, and the Idea! 
He put his grizzled head back into the car 
and nodded it at the Boy, following it with 
a beckoning finger. The Boy went out in 
answer to the signal and stood talking with 
the Crusty Man on the snowy platform. They 
had never spoken to each other before, but 
they seemed so much like old friends in their 
common ownership of the Idea, and both took 
so much interest in it, that they were pres- 
ently very well acquainted. 

They went ahead through the train aftera 
little and disappeared. When they came back 
it was nearly noon, ard the Lonesome Boy’s 
thin, little face was shining with excitement 
and pride. He stopped at the Old Maid’s seat 
and politely waited for her to finish count- 
ing her stitches. ‘‘Threal over twice, knit 
three, purl—thread over’’—-she glanced up 
and saw the Boy. He had along whispering 
consultation with her, fragments of which 
drifted across the aisle into the Ready One’s 
ears. 

‘‘T’ve got some big crambe’ries in my satch- 
el—they’re beauties—home to Sophy Ann’s 
folks—Christmas dinner—just well’s not— 
Bless you, yes, right here in my handbag!’’ 

‘*And thread?’’ she heard the Lonesome Boy 
whisper eagerly. 
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‘*Land, yes, everything! Needle cushion, 
thimble, wax—always—journeys—string ’em 
myself well’s not.’’ 

The Crusty Man spread out his bulky per- 
son before the little red-hot steve, careful- 
ly shielding his operations from view. A 
pleasant, parched odor pervaded the car, at- 
tended by the intermittent sounds of pop!— 
pop!—popping. Wiggles sniffed suspiciously, 
and the Lonesome Boy giggled with delight 
behind his cap. 

The Old .42id put away her knitting and 
began to string red cranberries on long 
threads and pile them up beside her in rosy 
heaps. At preéisely 5 o’clock by the Crusty 
Man’s watch, a little procession formed in the 
one passenger car behind No 107 and wended 
its way slowly through the train to the bag- 
gage car. The brakeman went ahead with 
a lamp that blinked and wavered and went 
out. It was early winter twilight and snowing 
again. 

Through the glass pane of the last door they 
came to Wiggles caught an ecstatic glimpse 
of what was coming, and then it came. The 
Family with one shrill accord cheered. In 
the middle of the car was the Christmas tree 
—the Idea—decked out bravely. Oranges, 
popcorn and cranberry festoons dotted its 
green branches and ran criss-cross riot over 
it. Everywhere was glitter from countless 
gilt and silvered ornaments that dangled and 
waved in the draft. There were gifts, too, 








You may as well know 
what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the “Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
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after a fashion, as if they had been hastily 
devised and hunted up in the odd corners of 
people’s pockets. Where did everything 
come from? What did it all mean? In the 
Lonesome ’Boy’s story it was all written 
down—something about the conductor’s Christ- 
mas crates and a certain trunk of the Crusty 
Man’s. 

The boy forgot his little blue ticket, not havy- 
ing his cap on, and caught Wiggles’ hands 
in his and executed a wild war dance round 
and round the tree. Everybo:., talked and 
laughed that couldn’t dance a= ‘1 everybody 
whose mouths were too full of candy to talk 
and laugh, danced. It was a Merry Christmas 
indeed, in a snowdrift, and almost a pity 
that No 107’s nose couldn’t have been pointed 
the other way to catch some of the good times 
through the window in the door. 

While the Family still made merry, the 
Crusty Man and the Boy sat down together 
near the door. Though the Boy was out of 
breath and seemed to be doing none of tlie 
talking himself, yet, in some strange way, 
known only to the Crusty Man, the whole 
ot his lonesome little story was drawn skill- 
fully out. Such a dull, colorless little story, 
too, with a homesick thread running zigzig 
through all its warp and woof. 

The conductor and brakeman had slipped 
out, and all the rest had qumeted down 
sedately. Suddenly a jog, a bump, a shrill 
whistle, and No 107 was onits way again 
through the snow. The Christmas tree lurched 
and swayed and set all its remaining fruit to 
dancing. It had done its work and now, with 
homes on ahead coming nearer every minute, 
there was no further need of it. 

Forbes’ Millis and the little, belated back 
parlor for the Family—Sophy Ann’s for the 
kind Old Maid, and somewhere, a home for 
the Crusty Man and the Boy, together. No 107 
earried them safely to it and the Lonesome 
Boy’s name (in the story) had changed to the 
Satisfied Boy. 

--anithiabiteanmenenes 


Old Santa’s Coming. 


WALDO. 


Tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle! 

What is thatI 
hear? 

Jingle, jingle, 
jingle! 

Sleighbells 
drawing near! 

All the earth is 
snowy white; 

Overhead the 
Stars are 
bright, 

And well I[ 
know the mer- 
ry tune, 

For Santa Claus 
is coming 
soon. 


Jingle, jingle, jingle! 

They’re coming nearer now. 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! 

I wish he’d tell me how 

When he comes in such a hurry, 
With his reindeers in a flurry, 
He can stop to fill up so 

Every stocking in the row. 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! 

He’s coming up the street. 

Jingle, jingle, jingle! 

I’d better beat retreat. 

Dear old Santa’s always shy, 

Would, I fear, be passing by 

If he knew that sitting here 

[ had watched him drawing near. 
———— 

The Athletic Clergyman has popularity and 
presumably an influence to which, as a mere 
clergyman, he could never aspire. Boys and 
girls that would have run away from one of 
Holmes’s or Lowell’s severe clerics, rush en- 
thusiastically out to greet their pastor spin- 
ning down the road on a bicycle with a_ pipe 
in his mouth.—[New York Evening Post. 


Borrowers.—As a general rule, states and 
cities and towns are borrowers of money in 
proportion to their prosperity. The rule is 
applicable also to individuals and to business 
communities.—! George S. Boutwell. 
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One Man’s Christmasing. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


,HILIPPA finally agreed. ‘‘ Why, 
yes,’’she said slowly, ‘‘I’ll go, 
but it will be awful. A man is 
a regular ‘bull in a china shop’ 
Christmas time! He never 
| knows what he wants—”’ 

‘*A woman always does, the dear creature,’’ 
murmured her brother in sotto voce irony. 

‘‘And things always stick to him, flimsy- 
wimsy handkerchiefs and things, so they 
think he’s a shop-lifter! Oh, you can’t tell 
me anything about shopping witha man in 
a Christmas rush! I went with father last 
year.’’ 

‘*Poor little girl, she sha’n’t be made a mar- 
tyr of, no, she sha’n’t!’’ Tom cried soothing- 
ly. ‘‘I’ll goalone. I'll go now, while the 
battle spirit moves me. If I come not back, 
know, damsel, I have been unjustly incar- 
cerated because a confounded tidy has stuck 
to my back!’’ 

Philippa laughed. 

‘*Wait, I’m going, too,’’ she called, ‘‘to 
save the family honor! It won’t take me two 
minutes to get into my jacket.’’ 

**Oh, me! I’m in for it!’’ she groaned, on 
the way upstairs. ‘‘Tom’s an old dear, but 
he’s a man, poor boy! That’s his only failing. 
And from a man shopping, good fates deliver 
me! Well, it’ll all be over at bedtime.’’ 

In the electric, going down town, they 
made some plans. Tom took an envelope out 
of his pocket and gravely drew a careful dia- 
gram of the streets and shops he wanted to 
visit. 

**There,’’ he said, ‘‘that cross there is tor 
Paul & Bennett’s—mother’s present. This 
cross here’s for Kirtland’s—ah, your present, 
my dear.’’ 

**Oh,’’? murmured Philippa, ‘‘ Kirtland’s, 
what in the world? A haberdasher’s!’’ 

‘Tom went on, undisturbed. 

‘* And that’s Gormully & Holt’s—Aunt Pru- 
dence; and this Low’s—Norah.’’ 

**Low’s—Norah? What are you talking 
about, Tom Decker? Low’s is an art store.’’ 

‘“*Yes’m—good one, too. I always go to 
Low’s when I want something worth while. 
I shall get Norah’s present at Low’s.’’ 

**T never heard of such a thing,’’ exclaim- 
ed Philippa. ‘‘Getting the cook’s Christmas 
present at an art store! I sha’n’t let you. 
You’ll just go to a dry-goods shop and get her 
a silk neck handkerchief or a bottle of co- 
logne, like a good boy.’’ 

**Think so? Whose cirens is this, my dear? 
You are only a lay figure—no, a body guard. 
You must let me ‘gang my ain gait,’ Phil; 
nobody’ll lay it up against you. I’m going 
to get Norah a photograph of Knaus’s Holy 
Family to hangin her room. If she never 
owned a beautiful thing before, she will! then 
and the lovely face of the ‘holy mother’ will 
do her more good than a bucketful of co- 
logne. Hullo, here we are so soon!’’ 

He signaled, and with a gentle jolt, the 
car came to a standstill. Then began Philip- 
pa’s martyrdom. Tom took her hither and 
thither and yon, into amazing places after 
amazing things—into hardware shops after 
oil stoves and, of all things! meat choppers! 

‘*That’s for Aunt Prue,’? Tom said com- 
placently, tucking the ungainly, knobby bun- 
dle under his arm. ‘‘And forall your little 
nose being tip-tilted, my dear, and for all the 
uplift to your eyebrows, Aunt Prue will say 
‘thank you,’ see if she doesn’t! She has long- 
ed for a meat chopper (how did I find it out? 
—never mind) in her dear old secret soul this 
many a day.’’ 

They went to the art store and bought 
Norah’s beautiful Holy Family; they 
went to the harberdasher’s but Philippa 
was only allowed to guess at the neat, smooth 
bundle Tom ordered sent home from that 
place,—she was bidden to look at the “‘ latest 
styles’’ in trousers and coats while that pur- 
chase was in progress. They got an oil stove 
for mother’s going-to-bed on cold nights, Tom 
said: they got a luxurious pair of felt slippers 
for father to ‘‘toast his toes in,’’ and, at the 
same place, such thick, wool-lined, wool- 
soled shoes ‘‘for grandmother to have the 
rheumatism in.’’ They got fourteen-years-old 





Donald’s present, too, but you could never 
guess what it was. 

Philippa fairly gasped, but she said noth- 
ing—she was learning a few little lessons of 
this queer, big, matter-of-fact Tom. 

An inenbator! That was Donald's present, 
ordered to be delivered on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

‘“*Won’t it take the little chap’s breath 
away!’’ chuckled Tom. ‘‘Well, it will give 
him something to do, raising little chirpers 
for spring broilers. I don’t know as you’ve 
noticed it, Phil, but Don needs something 
todo. He needs it bad, and, just now, he’s 
gone chicken-inad, so this ‘infernal machine’ 
will just fit. Keep the boy busy, my dear, 
and he’ll stay at home and be a credit to his 
race!. He’s a dear, good little chap, but he 
wants looking after and humoring in some 
of his little fads. See?’’ 

‘*Yes, I see,’’ Philippa said gravely, get- 
ting new light on brother-training, ‘‘and I 
see that you’re a jewel, Tom.’’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’’ muttered Tom, in 
modest confusion. 

It was almost early candle light when the 
shopping was all done. Other Christmas 
shoppers elbowed and jostled them, their 
faces full of the grim determination and un- 
decidedness that is the lot of the average hol- 
iday buyer, while Tom’s face shone with 
complacent satisfaction. 

‘*There, now, Phil,’’ he said at length, with 
a long whistle of relief, ‘‘that’s done, and 
may the good fates grant it’s dune right! 
I think it is, myself; haven’t [I given my 
midnight holy hours to it since Christmas 
first struck me? Now, I shall sleep in peace.’’ 

But Philippa had remembered something 
still undone. 

‘*There’s—there’s—Sylvanie, you know, 
Tom, ’’ she said gently, ‘‘You’ve forgotten 
Sylvanie.’’ 

Sensitive Tom flushed a bit under his 
bronze, but his voice, when it answered, had 
an indignant ring in it. 

**T guess not, my dear,’’ he said quietly. 
**T’m sorry to have to mention it, but I re- 
membered Sylvanie first of all.’’ 

**Oh!’’ breathed Philippa, quite dimin- 
ished. 

Then they went home together in the dusk. 

Christmas came with all its unlocked se- 
crets. it unlocked Philippa’s neat, smooth 
bundle from the haberdasher’s, and she cried 
out in delight at the pretty mackintosh it re- 
vealed. 

‘*Just like Tom!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Who'd 
have thought of a mackintosh for a ‘Christ- 
mas,’ but it’s just what I wanted and thought 
I must wait for! I didn’t know they had 
ladies’ goods at Kirtland’s before.’’ 

‘*It’s barely possible you—ah—didn’t know 
everything before,’?’ murmured Tom over his 
own unlockings. 

Sylvanie’s ‘‘Christmas’’ was very satisfac- 
tory indeed. She would read it every month 
in the year, she told Tom. 

‘In the Century, you mean,’’ he corrected 
her. 

‘*Well, yes,’’ she laughed; ‘‘it’s’ going to 
be a joy forever. Why don’t more folks give 
that kind of a Christmas present?’’ 

And why don’t they? 

And why are not more people as wise and 
thoughtful altogether as Sylvanie’s Tom—re- 
membering the things that are ‘‘just what’’ 
the dear folks have been longing for, but 
never dreaming of having, instead of the reg- 
ulation handkerchiefs and sofa pillows and 
little, costly trifles? 

Wouldn’t it be well for some of the rest of 
us to join Philippa’s class in learning ‘‘a 
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few little lessons? 


, 


—————_—— 


A Sleeping Beauty.—In the little village of 
Origny, France, lies Marguerite Boyenval, 
who has been in a state of somnolent catalep- 
sy for 13 years. Although the body is bone 
and parchment, the expression of the face is 
ecstatic. Poor Margaret was falsely accused 
of infanticide, and swooned away when she 
saw gendarmes approaching the house on 
other business. She was then 19 and has grown 
to womanhood in her sleep, from which no 
scientific skill has been able to awaken her. 








CHRISTMAS CHEER. 














The Wise Men and the Star. 


MOSES TEGGART. 
Night and Bethlehem nothing needed 
For to make them more divine; 
Yet the star not all men heeded, 
Fewer still who sought the sign. 


Calves and kine and cattle lowly 
Slept and slumbered in the hay, 

While the helpless Babe and holy 
On the lap of Mary lay. 


Such a couch as finds the stranger 
In these humble barns of ours, 
Joseph made them in the manger, 
Sweet with withered herbs and flowers. 


Then while he whose mind was molded 
By his Maker, nigh them slept; 

With white pinions furled and folded, 
Guardian angels vigil kept. 


Hark! some movement at the gateway, 
Some subdued and solemn din; 

’Tis unbarred, and oped, and straightway 
Strangers three come riding in. 


Dark might be the night and sable, 
But behold yon wondrous star 
Steady beaming o’er the stable; 
It has led them from afar. 


Still their kingly counsel keeping, 
Enter they that place of rest, 
And, behold, the Babe is sleeping 

Tranquil on his mother’s breast. 


Wings divine are wafted o’er him, 
Waking Mary, waking him, 

While the wise men kneel before him 
In the place no longer dim. 


Frankincense and myrrh in measwres, 
Many a tribute, many a hoard, 
Gifts of gold and costly treasures 
Are before their King outpoured. 


Having worshiped, given unsparing, 
No man urging them to stay, 

They with courtly, kingly bearing 
In the dawning ride away. 

And though Bethlehem, shorn of glory, 
Fades to-night in fields afar; 

Still the good book tells the story 
Of the wise wen and the star. 


The Night Before Christmas. 





Maybe the boys and girls would like to 
hear what happened to Santa Claus at our 
house last year. We went to bed early and 
coaxed papa and mamma to do the same, fully 
determined to keep awake until after Santa 
Claus had been there. Artie succeeded re- 
markably well, but Howard was soon fast 
asleep. After awhile, when mamma thought 
we were both asleep, she got up and went 
outin the other room, then pretty soon 
she came back and whispered to papa. Just 
then Artie spoke up and wanted to know 
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what mamma was doing up, all dressed again; 
so then she went back to bed again for 
a while. Then by and by, when all was 
still again but the mice,she whispered to papa 
again, and then got up and went out in the 
other room. Pretty soon such a noise! It 
sounded as if the whole house was falling 
down. We hollered to papa that Santa Claus 
was falling down the chimney and to get up 
and help him, which he did, we following on 
behind; but when he got to the door he 
sent us back and locked the door on the 
other side, telling us Santa would leave us 
nothing if he saw us, so we paddled back to 
bed, while papa helped Santa to get up and 
set up the tree again (which, by the way, had 
upset, burying Santa beneathit). Then he 
came back to hed again, telling us to be still 
and to go to sleep. After this all was quiet 
except an occasional sigh and a whispered 
*‘Oh! why don’t he come?’’ until about 2 
o’clock, when Artie coaxed mamma to get 
up and go with him to see if Santa Claus had 
been here yet. Sure enough, there stood the 
tree and the stockings, including papa’s, 
which he had slyly hung up when he was up 
with mamma, stuffed as full as they could 
hold, and a few trinkets on the mantel be- 
sides. No more sleep that night for anybody. 

**Hip, hip, hurrah! Merry Christmas!’’ And 
papa and brother had to get up and dance 
around the Christmas tree. And what a 
time we had until everything was found and 
the dear old tree stripped! But JI wish you 
could have seen the parlor floor the next 
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morning where Santa Claus upset the tree 
—broken balls and beads in plenty. But he 
must have put more on, for our tree was just 
splendid and we hope every boy and girl 
reader had as nice a one.--[Howard and 
Artie Shaver... 
ee een 

Perfumery.—The principal flowers used are 
the rose, tuberose, orange, jasmine, violet, 
acacia, and jonquil, and the other flower per- 
fumes are made from these by mixing them in 
different ways. Cologne is alcohol perfumed 
with essential oils. The best cologne is a 
mixture of many kinds of flowers, herbs, and 
spices distilled with alcohol. Most of that 
sold in stores is said to be a cheap imitation. 





Perpetual Youth.—Above all other aids to 
attractiveness in age, is that of having defi- 
nite and strong interests in life. For this 
reason every woman should choose to excel 
in some pursuit, not by any means necessari- 
ly a money-making one, but to interest her- 
self particularly in something which will be 
dear, and will keep her thinking as long as 
she lives.—| Exchange. 





Temperance Reform is coming about in New 
Orleans in an unforeseen way. The new 
commercial exchange now keeps readers in- 
formed as to markets, etc, in place of the sa- 
loons, which used to maintain a service of this 
kind, and the old-time custom of sealing ev- 
ery bargain with a drink is rapidly going out 
of vogue. 
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A Christmas Dance. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





*Twas Christmas eve, all rapt and still, 
Hushed even were the rampant boys, 

When from Dame Housewife’s pantry shelves 
Came forth an odd, mysterious noise. 


There, dressed and ready for the spit, 
A lordly turkey raised his head, 
While kick and grunt from platter nigh 
~ Disclosed the roast pig was not dead. 
The capon fat a flutter gave, 
Theduck joined in, with lively ‘‘quack!’’ 
And loud the brown plum pudding laughed, 
Until they thought his sides would crack. 


Wine bottles gurgled with delight, 

As out great Baron Beef did prance 
And cry, ‘‘We, too, will celebrate; 

Ho, ho, now for a Christmas dance! 
To-morrow’s feast ends our career, 

But let’s to-night be blithe and merry.”’ 
With which, he led upon the floor 

The bright and sparkling Lady Sherry. 


Not loath, the turkey followed suit, 
Whispering, ‘‘Come, widow, we will 
show 
How we can cut a pigeon wing!’’ 
And joined the set with Veuve Cliquot. 


**Will ducky dearie dance with me?’’ 
Lisped freckled Pudding, looking jolly, 
Bowing until he swept the boards 
With his topknot of glossy holly. 


‘*There’s nothing left me but a pig,’’ 
Grumbled Miss Capon, in amage; 

But soon they were the best of friends, 
Recalling dear old barnyard days. 


The tongs and shovel formed the band, 
Old Poker pounding out the time; 

And if you’d seen them frisking there, 
To eat them would have seemed a crime. 


Such courtesy as graced Sir Beef, ~ 
Saluting low as any minion; 
While Turkey’s long legs twirled and 
whirled 
Whenever he’d present a pinion. 
The Widow Chiquot waxed so gay, 
Had it been leap year ghe’d have ‘‘ popped ;’’ 
And Pig and Capon, being piump, 
Grew scant 0’ beoath and almost dropped. 


Sweet Sherry sighed, ‘‘Could this but last!’’ 
**Oh, never mind, don’t trouble borrow,’’ 
Quoth spicy Pudding. She replied, 
**See here, [’1l sauce you well to-morrow.’’ 
**That same,’’ groaned Parke , sobered now, 
‘*Will Cranberry do to me, I fear, 
While scent of onion turns Duck faint; 
But then, we make the Christmas cheer!’’ 


O proud, glad thought! It raised their 
hearts, 
As once did mash or peck of corn. 
So off they spun in dizzy reel, 
And capered till the crack of dawn. 
Then, presto, change! back to his place 
Whisked every little merry spinner, 
And no one dreamed the frolic held 
By good Dame Housewife’s Christmas din- 
ner. 
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Earn Before You Accept. 
A. R. THORNE. 


It is right to have aspirations, and every 
girl feels 1t a necessary part of her existence 
to look forward to 
brighter and better 
things in the future 
that seems so long 
coming. Yet these 
hopes and plans for 
the future should not 
be made to include 
such favors as social 
position except by 
truly deserving it, 
or the possession of 
great accomplish- 
ments except as an 
object to be attained 
after years of patient 
work. 

Along with the de- 
sire to enjoy something higher than the pre- 
sent order of things should be a scorn to ac- 
cept it if not earned by conscientious effort. 
I know it is the way of young people to 
think themselves worthy of more than the 
world gives them, and to complain that they 
are not appreciated. It is the beginning of a 
discontent that follows wreng aspirations. 

The usual mistake liesin picturing our- 
selves enjoying these blessings without hav- 
ing labored for them, and no wonder that we 
are so often disappointed. But there is one 
kind of aspiration that never disappoints. It 
is the longing for beauty and loveliness of 
character. The very desire brings with it its 
own fulfillment. 


What They Found in Their Stockings. 


‘*No stockings this Christmas.’” Mamma 
had said it with a jog in her voice and then 
turned over and hidden her poor sick face 
in the pillow. When Mack had piped up his 
usual ‘‘Why?’’ the words that came out of 
the pillow sounded like ‘‘hard times,’’ though 
Doris said it might be they were ‘‘hard 
rhymes’*—mamma made poetry, you know, 
for folks. 

No stockings! Christmas without the row 
of black stockings under the mantel-piece, 
tapering off from Ann Ellen’s long one, down 
through those of Mack and Doris and the 
twins tothe baby’s. That was truly the 
worst of it, «<Benjie said—the baby’s little 
sock with blue toes. Why, this was his 
first Christmas that ever was! And not to 
hang up his stocking! 

3ut Ann Ellen took them all out into the 
kitchen and shut the dvor. ‘‘Now,children,’’ 
she said. There was a jog in her voice, too. 
‘*Now, children, nobody’s to blame in this 
world. [’li be ashamed of you if you cry! 
Ain’t mamma sick abed and papa lost his 
place in the store? There, now!”’ 

Then Ann Ellen cried. They all cried,very 
softly indeed, so mamma couldn’t hear. Ben- 
jie went into the pantry and hid his head 
in the flour barrel, ’cause he said it jiggled 
him so to cry easy. 

After that they all felt better. ‘‘Ouly,’’ 
Mack said, mournfully, ‘‘there ain’t any 
snow, either—not a drop!’’ 

‘‘If there was,’’ Doris exclaimed, ‘‘I could 
bear the stockin’s better!’’ 

‘**Hoh!’’ Ann Ellen said cheerily, ‘‘who 
Wants snow?’’ 

ee 

‘*An’ me!’’ 

**Me, too!’’ 

*¢ Me!”’ 

**We could make a snow man.’”’ 

‘*An’ slide down hill on the waiter!’’ 

‘**‘An’ show it to baby, so ’she’d not feel 
so dis’pointed,’’ the twins wailed in chorus. 

**Well,’’ said Ann Ellen, ‘‘you’ll have to 
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bear that, too. I’m going out to hang up the 
clothes.’’ 

The rest of them went to the windows te 
watch her. It took two windows to hold 
them all. Ann Ellen put three clothespins 
in each stocking to hold the tops apart. She 
said they’d dry better that way, and Ann 
Ellen knew most everything. The wind 
went down into the stockings and _ puffed 
them out and then they froze, fat and stiff. 

‘*Makes me w-want to cry to l-look at 
stockin's!’’ litthe Deb moaned. 

**Don’t you do it, Deborah Mills! 
Grandma wouldn’t have, and you’re named 
for her.’’ 

Doris spoke impressively. Poor Deb! It 
was such up-hill work living up to grand- 
ma’s name! In her little secret heart, how 
she wished they'd ealled her Genevieve 
Jeunnette—that was such a lovely name! 

But grandma was lovely too, and Deb 
straightened up and swallowed the lump 
in her throat. : 

‘*It’'s such a big lump!’’ she’ whispered to 
the other twin. ‘‘There isn’t any room round 
the edges of it at all—it fills me all up.’’ 

Ann Ellen was very particular, and it took 
along time to hang out the clothes. When 
she came in she got the children’s bread 
and molasses and sent them away to bed. 
Such a queer-feeling night before Christmas, 
and such loaded little hearts under the 
quilts! Brave ones, too. 

‘“Ifitonly would snow!’’ Mack = softly 
called across to Doris. 

‘*Tf ‘twould only!’’ called Doris back. 

Christmas morning, four little doleful 
faces pulled Sack the window curtain and 
looked out. Then four shrill, delighted 
little voices shouted, ‘‘Snow! snow!’’ 

Deb pointed her little forefinger down to- 
ward the clothesline. 

**See!’’ she cried. ‘‘Santy Claus came, af- 
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ter all, and filled our stockin’s with snow! 


Salt Rising Bread. 


LONA LEWIS. 


The day before baking make the yeast, as 
follows: Mix well 1 teaspoon ginger, a pinch 
of soda and 4 teaspoon salt, with 4 cup sifted 
graham flour. Pour on boiling water and stir 
till free from lumps. Add enough more boil- 
ing water until it is of the consistency of thick 
sweet cream. Set in a warm place to rise. 
When light, put away for use. 

For the bread, take 4 pt warm water, stir 
thick with sifted flour, add 4 your yeast and 
set in a kettle of hot, but not scalding water. 
Set in a warm place to rise. When light take 
1 gt each of hot and cold water, add a table- 
spoon of salt and one of sugar, and thicken 
with flour. Then add the rising. Beat well, 
cover half an inch with flour, let rise again in 
warm place. When light mix from outside in, 
knead two or three minutes on the board and 
each loaf a half minute. Place in well greas- 
ed pans. Rub each loaf with melted butter. 
When light bake in a brisk oven 45 minutes. 
This makes very nice and healthful bread and 
can be made in six hours. The yeast will 
keep two or three weeks in cool weather and 
is not injured by freezing. In warm weather 
1 make only one-third the quantity of yeast, 
enough for one baking. 
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For Colds and Sore Throats. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


Many cases of pneumonia have been broken 
up by the’prompt application of hot flaxseed 
pouitices. Onion poultices rank next in 
treating this ailment. For chest colds pro- 
ceed as for pneumonia, giving medicines to 
loosen the mucus,and with very young chil- 
dren ipecac; it will make them throw the 
mucus off if they are not old enough to ex- 
pectorate. 

My own experience tells me that head colds 
or influenza have to run their three-days’ 
course. I have tried various remedies but 
have found none to really break up the cold. 
Where fever attends it I use aconite and bella- 
donna alternately, rubbing hot sweet oil, or 
something similar, upon the bridge of nose, 
under the ears and throat, and gargle with 
some healing liquid. 

Ifachild complains of sore throat, look 


down it at once; if only red and inflamed, 
use some healing gargle and keep her indoors 
out of the damp, cold air. If white spots 
appear, prompt action is necessary, for they 
are the heralds of diphtheria. If there be any 
doubt, call the doctor. Sulphur was *former- 
ly the best known remedy, but pyrozone is 
now generally used for swabbing and gar- 
gling. There are two or three preparations, 
but only the three per cent solution should 
be used internally. ‘Whittle a stick quite 
small, or better still, use a wooden skewer, 
twist a bit of absorbent cotton about the end, 
dip into the solution and swab out the throat; 
repeat every hour until the white membrane 
disappears. Should it spread, call a_ physi- 
cian at once, as diphtheria develops rapidly 
when once the germ fastens upon the throat. 
This remedy when used as a gargle should 
be carefully covered and kept out of a strong 
light. Use three teaspoonfuls to a glass of 
water, distilled preferred. 

Swollen glands and tonsils are very fre- 
quent in this climate, but if children’s feet 
are kept warm and dry there need be none of 
this trouble. Thick shoes and stockings,over- 
shoes, and for the smaller ones leggings, 
should be the rule in cold weather. Change 
the stockings twice as often in winter, as the 
woolen absorbs and retains the perspiration, 
thus keeping the feet cold and damp. Do not 
allow a child having a sore throat to sleep 
with another. 


Device for Lifting Heavy Kettles. 

When a man wants to lift a heavy article, he 
has his block and ropes to help him do it. 
Why shouldn’t 
his wife indoors 
take advantage 
of the same 
source of help? 
Suspend froma 
stout hook in 
the ceiling, over 
the kitchen 
stove, a little 
pulley, such as 
can be bought 
at any hard- 
ware store, with 
alight cord fit- 
ted to it. When 
a heavy kettle 
is to be ‘‘set 
baek,’’ use the 
cord and pul- 
ley. Don’t hurt 
yourself with needless lifting. It is wicked. 
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Morals of the Bargain Counter.—If a lady 
goes to a store and buys an article that she is 
sure is marvelously cheap and cannot under- 
stand how such a piece of hand-made goods 
can be procured at so pitiable a figure, she 
knows, if she knows anything about the world 
she lives in and the industrial conditions that 
prevail, that some poor girl in some sickly 
back alley has been half paid for her work; 
and she, the elegant lady going shopping in 
her carriage, gets the benefit of it. She does 
not kill the girl outright, but she helps to kill 
her by inches. And then when she has gotten 
the first wear out of those articles that she 
has half paid for, and for which the sewing 
girl has paid the other half by her health, 
perhaps, and very possibly by her virtue, she 
encourages herself in imagining that she is 
not a bloodsucker and a murderess by joining 
a relief or rescue society and packing off 
the unavailable portions of her wardrobe to 
be distributed among the poor servant girls 
in the back alley. You ladies want to think 
of that sometimes when you are swarming 
around a bargain counter.—{Rev Dr Park- 
hurst. 


Two Mormon Girls, a grandniece of the 
**prophet’’ Joseph Smith and a granddaugh- 
ter of Brigham Young, are studying at the 
Pratt institute in Brooklyn, N Y, to fit them- 
selves for scientific temperance instruction 
in the schools. 

Place not the recipient of a gift under obli- 
gation. 








CHRISTMAS COOKERY. 


The Christmas Dinner Table. 

A bunch ot holly in a eut-glass bowl on the 
embroidered centerpiece will beautify the 
table appropriately. If holly be not availa- 
ble, laurel, pine or other green foliage will 
do. Lay a spray of the holly or other green 
on each napkin, too. The napkins, as the 
reader probably knows, occupy the places of 
the plates, being taken into the lap when the 
latter arrive. It is a pretty custom to tuck a 
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half-slice of bread in the fold of each napkin 
and sticking out at the corner, to be eaten 
with the soup. The carving knife and _ steel 
are set at the right of the platter, and the 
fork at the left. Any fancy pieces of silver, 
such as spoons, soupladles and the like, 
look pretty scattered carelessly over the cen- 
terpiece. The arrangement of knife, forks 
and spoons around each plate is shown in the 
accompanying diagram. A simple dinner 
without a multiplicity of courses is assumed 
in this plan. At the right of the plate, farth- 
est away, is the soup spoon, for the first 
course. Then comes the teaspoon, for cran- 
berry or other sauce, and the knife. The 
forks, at the left, are for the salad, the turkey, 
and the dessert, respectively. The butter 
plate is shown between the plate and the tum- 
bler, which latter should stand at the ends of 
the knife and spoons. Ifa bread’and butter 
plate be used, set this at the left of the plate 
and forks, and place the half slice of bread 
on it instead of in the napkin. The butter 
also, is placed upon it. This should be in 
balls or neat squares. <After-dinner coffee is 
served from the kitchen, small coffee spoons 
being brought in on the saucers. Nutpicks 
are passed around with the nuts. 
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Choice Dishes for the Holidays. 





Coffee Caramels.—Put 1 cup molasses and 
lcup brown sugar into a granite saucepan 
and stir over a moderate fire until the sug- 
ar is dissolved, then boil slowly until it 
forms a_ soft ball when tried in cold 
water, then add 2 oz butter, 3 tablespoons 
coffee flavoring and continue boiling until 
the candy is hard and brittle when tried in 
ice water. Turn onto greased shallow pans to 
depth ot 4 inch and stand aside to cool. When 
nearly cold grease a sharp knife with olive 
oil and mark the caramels into squares and 
wrap each in waxed paper. 

English Christmas Pudding.—Take 1 Ib 
raisins, 1 ]b currants, 1 1b beef suet, 1 lb bread 
crumbs, 4 lb sugar, 41}b dour, 4 eggs, 4 pint 
milk, } lb citron and } lb candied lemon 
peel. Mix the dry materials, add the eggs, 
then milk. Boil 4 or 5 hours in molds or flour- 
ed cloths plunged into boiling water. For the 
sauce take 1 cup frosting sugar, whites of 2 
eggs and juice of 1 lemon. 

Cranberry Pudding.—Take 4 cup milk, 4 cup 
fiour, } pt cranberries, § cup sugar, butter 
the size of a walnut, 4 teaspoon soda, 1 tea- 
spoon cream tartar and l egg. Steam }? hour; 
stir the cranberries into the batter as if they 
were raisins for a plum pudding. 

Banana Snow.—Pourl1 pt of boiling water 
on 4 box gelatine, add the juice of 1 lemon 
and 2cups of sugar and when nearly cold 
strain. Add the whites of 3 eggs, beaten to 
a froth; beat the whole together, put in a 
mold and add slices of bananas which have 
been carefully peeled beforehand, and set it 
on the ice to cool. To the yolks of 3 eggs 
add 1 pt milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon corn starch and flavor with vanilla 
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or lemon. Cooland pour this custard around 
the mold of snow when it is served. 

Plum Pudding.—Take.1 1b raisins, 1 1b cur- 
rants, 1 lb suet chopped fine, #? 1b stale bread 
crumbs, } lb flour, } lb brown sugar, rind of 
1 lemon grated, 4 nutmeg, 5 eggs, 4 1b citron. 
Mix well all the dry ingredients, beat the 
eggs and pour over, mixing thoroughly. To 
be boiled in a mold 6 hours at time of 
making and 6 more hours when wanted for 
use. 

Spiced Apple Pudding.--Three cups bread 
crumbs, 3cups chopped apples, 1 cup sugar, 
} lb raisins, a little citron, 2 tablespoons 
brandy, 1 tablespoon ground cinnamon, % 
teaspoon ground cloves, 1 teaspoon mace, 2 
or 3 eggs beaten separately. Cook the bread 
crumbs for a few minutes with a pint of 
milk before adding the other ingredients. 
Add the whites of the eggsthe last thing 
before baking. Bake 4 hourif the oven is 


hot and serve with any sweet sauce. 


Foreign Christmas Cakcs. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





Germany is celebrated for its holiday cakes 
made expressly for Christmas and New 
Year’s, but in such quantities as to last 
throughout the winter. Among these, one of 
the most popularis the Pfeffer Kuchen, or 
pepper cake, the ingredients of which arel 
lb sugar, $ lb butter, 1 qt New Orleans mo- 
lasses, } teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon black 
pepper, 4 teaspoons soda dissolved in hot 
water, flour sufficient to make a stiff dough 
and these spices: 4 oz anise seed, 4 oz cassia 
buds, 4 oz cardamon seeds, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, 4 teaspoon allspice and 1 teaspoon 
cloves. The cardamon seeds should be shelled 
and only the fine inner seeds used, and the 
rest of the spices ground. Beat together 
thoroughly and roll out like jumbles. Cut 
ous with a cruller cutter and bake in a rath- 
er warm oven. The small pieces that come 
out of the center are often baked separate- 
ly to please the children and are called 
** Pfeffer-nuisse’’ or pepper nuts. 

Kugelhopf is another eulis. For this, take 
4 lbs flour, 1 lb fresh butter, 1 pt milk, } 
lb seeded raisins, 6 oz yeast, 2 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons cider, 2 tablespoons sugar, a pinch of 
salt, and afew blanched and chopped al- 
monds. Heat the yeast and the milk. Mix 
the yeast with one-third of the milk without 
frothing it and add enough flour to form a 
light paste that will not stick to the fingers. 
Let this stand for half an hour, or until it 
returns to its original form when a finger is 
pushed in. Then put in the remainder of the 
milk with the butter, sugar, salt and cider. 
Knead until it does not stick to the fingers 
or dish, after which add the raisins and 
nuts andthe two eggs whisked up. Work 
all well together, form into a loaf or loaves 
and bake ina hot oven for one hour. 

Anise Seed Bread.—This is nice to serve with 
coffee, tea or chocolate. In this country it 
is often cut out like cookies and baked in the 
oven, but the real German way is as follows: 
To 2 lbs of flour allow the same quantity of 
sugar, 35 eggs, and about 1 tablespoon anise 
seed. Stir together the eggs and sugar for 
half an hour, always in one direction; then 
add the flour, working it well up, and when 
thoroughly mixed introduce the anise seed. 
Kub a griddle with a little white wax, cover 
it with small balls of the paste and bake for 
15 minutes over the fire. 

Lebkuchen.—This is also a spicy dainty. 
Beat together 4 eggs and 1 1b sugar in the 
same direction for 30 minutes. Then add 1 lb 
flour with which a scant half teaspoon of 
baking powder has been mixed, 4 1b crushed 
almonds, } 1b sliced citron, the grated rind 
of 1 lemon, 1 orange peel, 4 0z cipnamon, 1 
teaspoon cloves and 1 teaspoon allspice. 
Mix well, roll out, cut into square cakes and 
bake. When cold, ice lightly with pink and 
white frosting. 

In Switzerland the greatest Christmas deli- 
cacy is the Geneva fritters. These are made 
as follows: Place in a saucepan 1 doz pears 
carefully cored and quartered, together with 
just sufficient water to cover them. Stew till 
quite tender, when the water will be evapo- 
rated. Crush with a wooden spoon and 
pass throngh a colander. Weigh and add half 
the weight in sugar, a little lemon and a 
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WOMAN’S LONG HOURS. 


She Toils After Man’s Day’s Work 
Is Done. 


What She Has to Contend With—Work 
That Sooner or Later Breaks Down 
Her Delicate Organism. 


The great majority of women ‘‘ work 
to live” and ‘‘live to work,” and as 
the hands of the clock approach the 
hour of six, those em- 
ployed in stores, offices, 
mills and factories, hail 
closing time with 









ve won 
their day’s 
bread, 
but 
some 
duties 
are yet 
to be’ 
performed, and many personal mat~ 
ters to be attended to. They have 
mending to do, and dresses or bonnets 
to make, and long into the night they 
toil, for they must look neat, and they 
have no time during the day to attend 
to personal matters. 

Women, therefore, notwithstanding 
their delicate organism, work longer 
and more closely than men. 

They do not promptly heed such 
signs as headache, backache, blues, 
pains in the groins, bearing-down, “all 
gone” feeling, nervousness, loss of 
sleep and appetite, whites, irregular 
or painful monthly periods, cold and 
swollen feet, etc., all symptoms of 
womb trouble, which, if-not quickly 
checked, will launch them in a sea of 
misery. 

There is but one absolute remedy 
for all those ills. Any woman who has 
to earn her own living will find it 
profitable to keep her system fortified 
with this tried and true woman’s friend. 
Lydia 5. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound speedily removes the cause and 
effects a lasting cure. 

We are glad to produce such letters 
as the following from Miss M. G. Mc- 
Namee, 114 Catherine St., Utica, N.Y.: 

‘‘For months I had been afflicted 
with that tired feeling, no ambition, 
no appetite, and a heavy bearing-down 
feeling of the uterus. I began to use 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. Soon those bad feelings passed 
away ; I began to have more ambition, 
my appetite improved and I gained 
rapidly in every way, and now I am 
entirely well. I advise al] my friends 
to use the Compound, it is woman’s 
truest friend.” 


We number among our rep- 

resentatives a vast number 

that make big money work- 

ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 
Stand 


ard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 











@When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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pinch of cinnamon. Return the mixture to 
the stove for ten minutes and then let it cool. 
Seed two handfuls of raisins and put them 
over the fire with enough water to soften 
them, then stir them into the above, together 
with a small glass of boiled cider. Pre- 
pare arather rich flour paste, which make 
into a roll about a dollar in circumference. 
Cut this into fritters of a convenient size. 
Spread half the surface of each slice with the 
pear marmalade, fold ever and fry in deep 
boiling lard. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
before serving. 

In Belgium the chief holiday dainties are 
the Walloon wafers. For these, in a deep 
earthen dish, stir, with a wooden spoon, 4 lbs 
sifted flour and a quart of warm milk salted 
with a heaping tablespoon of salt. While 
the paste is still liquid, however, add one 
after another, in this order, the yolks of 8 
fresh eggs, the beaten whites of the same, 
1 ib of melted butter, and 6 oz of yeast 
dissolved in a little cold water. Cover the 
vessel with a cloth and let the mixture sim- 
mer for two hours, when the wafers will be 
ready to make out and bake. 

Holland makes a feature of its St Nicho- 
las cakes, which are sure to be appreciated 
by the little folks. Stir together 6 lbs flour, 2 
lbs butter, 2 lbs bruised almonds, #1lb dried 
fruits—as citron, raisins and currants—l 0z 
of millet and 3 oz of mixed spices in 
which cinnamon, cloves and cardamon seeds 
should predominate. Heat 4 lbs ot brown sug- 
ar with a half-pint of milk, but do not buvil. 
Pour this over the other ingredients and mix 
all to athick paste. Roll out, cut into fan- 
ciful shapes and bake well in a hot oven. 

amnemniniiepainieson 


Have a Stock Pot. 
KATE KRAMER. 


One of the first things an English house- 
keeper will notice on coming to this country 
is the absence of soup from the tables of an 
ordinary American family. 

‘*Why,’’ said a careful English housewife 
to me the other day, ‘‘I actually found in one 
house where I was visiting that they did not 
own a soup ladle, a tureen or soup plates, yet 
they were well off and have such things as a 
silver griddle cake dish and after-dinner cof- 
fee cups. If they would eat more good whole- 
some soup and fewer griddle cakes, I fancy 
they would be healthier and perhaps a bit 
better off.’’ 

I am notsure but the English woman’s 
criticism was a just one. American house- 
wives are apt to regard soup as a luxury, put- 
ting out of sight that it is one of the least ex- 
pensive and most nourishing forms of food. 
And among farmers’ families it is, I think, 
especially so. They do not realize that the few 
bones left from a roast of meat or the frame- 
work of a well-demolished chicken or turkey, 
or even @ pound or two of bones purchased at 
the butcher’s cart, are the nucleus for a more 
wholesome, cheaper and more palatable dish 
shan all the salt pork and dried beef that is 
consumed week in and week out. 

One thing that makes an everyday housewife 
shun soup-making is, I think, that she fancies 
it involves a deal of labor, which is a mis- 
taken idea that has grown perhaps from the 
perusal of elaborately concocted cook books. 
A thorough knowledge of soups ought to be 
possessed by every capable housewife, whether 
her home is in the city or country. The first 
thing is to extract all the goodness and nour- 
ishing qualities from the meat,and having sea- 
soned this extract properly, to serve itin its 
liquid form. This is what is called stock, and 
once made it will serve as a basis for half a 
dozen different sorts of soups. For instance, 
if you add to it bits of macaroni that have 
been boiled in salted water, then cut short, 
you have macaroni soup; if you add earrot, 
turnip and other vegetables, you have a good 
Julien soup; a cupful of barley gives you 
barley soup, or if you want a good consomme, 
simply clear the stock and serve it plain. Do 
not buy a good bit of meat that is suitable for 
roasting or stewing to make soup of; choose 
the coarser, heavier parts with a good deal of 
bone in them. The way to get all the strength 
from the meat is to put it, after cutting it in 
small pieces and cracking the bones, into a 
kettle, and covering it with cold water, let 
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it stand a little while on the back of the stove, 
then bring it forward where it will heat 
slowly. 

Fora good stock you will want the following 
ingredients: Two pounds of the hind shin of 
beef, 2 quarts of salt water, 6 whole cloves, 6 
pepper corns, 1 bunch of sweet herbs, 1 blade 
of mace, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, 1 small onion, 
half a carrot, half aturnip,and asprig of pars- 
ley. Let this simmer for five or 6 hours and 
when thoroughly cooked strain it through a 
fine strainer into which you have laid a bit of 
strainer cloth. Then set the stock aside to 
cool. When you wish to use it take off the 
hard cake of fat that has formed on top and 
you will find underneath a rich, thick jelly, 
which is the basis of any soup you choose to 
make. 


The Proper Way to Fry Food. 
MARY B. KEECH. 


Have a wire frying basket that will fit nice- 
ly in a flat-bottomed iron kettle. Fill the ket- 
tle three-fourths full of lard and set on back 
of the stove so that it may become gradually 
heated. If you must set the kettle directly 
over the coals so it will heat quickly, watch 
it closely or it may boil over and take fire. 
When the fat smokes in the center or if a piece 
of bread dropped into it wiil instantly burn, 
itis justthe right temperature to sear the 
outside of the food, thus preventing the grease 
from penetrating, and rendering the food light 
and digestible. 

First, dip the frying basket in the hot fat, 
before putting the article to be fried into it. 
In frying chops, doughnuts, potato chips and 
all food that requires long cooking, after a 
few minutes, draw the kettle back on the 
stove, where it will not boil so rapidly. 
Doughnuts, croquettes, etc, should not touch 
each other. The fat should be kept smoking 
hot, and enough to completely cover the arti- 
cle cooked in it. 

Croquettes should be rolled in egg and fine 
bread or cracker crumbs. Leave them in the 
fat just long enough tu make them a very pale 
brown. As they are made of articles that have 
already been cooked, it is only necessary to 
heat them through nicely. 

The fat shouid be clarified after each using. 
While it is hot, drop in athick slice of raw 
potato and leavo until cooked. If there are 
any sediments in the bottom of the fat it 
should be strained. When cold, set away in 
the frying kettle. 


Seasoning Sausage Meat.—We have used the 
following recipe fora numberof years and 
think it O K: For 40 lbs of meat—130 oz salt 
and 4 oz pepper.—[{ Ewing Sims. 

For every pound of sausage use 1 teaspoon 
salt and 4 teaspoon each of pepper and sage. 
[Mrs H. Ruse. 

For every 25 lbs meat use 5 oz salt, 3 oz pep- 
per and 1 oz saltpeter.—[Mrs E. D. Wait. 

To each 25 lbs add 8 oz salt, 4 tablespoon 
pepper, 7 of ground sage and 1 of ginger. 
More sage is required if not ground. Mix- 
ing the seasoning with the meat before chop- 
ping or grinding will save labor.—[Mrs R. 
Enos. 

Mix 1 lb salt, 6 oz good black pepper, 1 tea- 
spoon cayenne pepper and pulverized sage to 
taste, to 55 or 60 lbs pork, and work the mix- 
ture thoroughly through the meat. Pack in 
crocks and pour melted lard over the top, and 
when cold put fine wrapping or white paper 
onto that, and press down till the air’ is ex- 
cluded.—[{ Vesta C. Turner. 

After cutting 1n strips for the sausage cut- 
ter, weigh the meat, and to each pound add 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon each of pepper 
and sage, and mix it thoroughly over the 
Ate before putting in the cutter.—{Mrs 
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A Squash Sweetmeat.—Cut a good sweet 
p'unpkin into pieces, remove the seeds and 
pare it. Then cut into small squares’ or 
oblongs. Weigh, and to every pound of 
pumpkin allow 1 lb sugar and the juice of 
one lemon. Put the pumpkin in a deep dish 
in layers with the sugar, and thin yellow 
rind of lemon peel sprinkled between them; 
pour the lemon juice over thetop. Ailow 
to remain for two days in a cool place. To 
every 3 lbs of sugar allow 34 pint of water, boil 
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all together until the pumpkin looks clear 
and is tender but do not break the pieces; 
pour into a pan and allow to remain covered 
for a week; drain off the syrup, boil until it 
is thick, put the pumpkin into jars and fill 
the jars with the boiling syrup. <A few spices, 
such as ginger and cloves, may be added to 
the boiling syrup.—[ Eleanor M. Lucas. 


Ralston Health Muffins.—These are made of 
whole wheat flour called Ralston Health tiour 
and contain nourishment for all elements of 
the body. I1t1s not sold or controled by the 
health club; the general membership book 
tells how to make it. Anyone who makes 
flourcan make it. Mothers, if you want 
healthy children, feed them on whole wheat 
bread and not white bread, which contains 
scarcely any nutriment. For the muffins: 
Beat 2 eggs, add a trifle over a pint of milk, a 
pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, then stir 
in a pint of Ralston Health flour with 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder in it and last a_ table- 
spoon of melted butter. Bake in a quick 
oven.—{Mrs L. E. Smith. 


The Books for the Kitchen Shelf suggested 
by Col lt. W. Higginson, mentioned in these 
columns, constituted a list made out for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and published tirst in 
that magazine. 








The Strength of Nature. 


According to the ancient mythology, when 
Hercules wrestled with Antzus, every time 
he was thrown he jumped up again 
stronger than ever, gaining fresh 
power from every contact with the 
earth. Hercu- les conquered him at 

last only by holding 

him in the air away 

from the source of his 

strength, until he grew 

\ weaker and weaker 

and finally be- 

came exhausted. 

Anteus is a 

perfect symbol 

of mankind. Na- 

ture is the real 

source of health 

and vigor. The 

closerwe keep to 

Nature’s lawsthe 

stronger and 

healthier we 

grow. When we 

get away from 

them we are sure 

to be overcome 

by weakness 

\ and disease. 

When sick- 

ness gets hold 

of a man the 

only remedy to really cure him must be a 

natural remedy. It must work according to 

natural laws and bring him right in touch 

with Nature. Any unnatural stimulus or 

mere temporary ‘“‘appetizer’’ does no per- 

manent good to a person who is debilitated 
and ‘‘ run-down.’’ 

In these conditions the most perfect, nat- 
ural strength-builder is Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It acts directly upon 
the natural nutritive processes, and creates 
solid, permanent strength and vital force in 
the same way that Nature creates them. 

It capacitates the stomach and liver to 
vitalize the circulation and feed the nerve- 
centres with pure, healthy blood. This is 
exactly Nature’s way of curing nervous ex- 
haustion, debility, insomnia, and neuralgia. 

During the past 30 years, Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines have become recognized standard 
remedies throughout the world. His 
“Pleasant Pellets’’ are a perfect and per- 
manent cure for constipation. 

Sister Eliza I. de Falcon, of Corpus Christi, 
Nueces Co., Texas, writes: ‘‘ This is to tell you 
that I have been ill for twenty-one years and was 
finally cured by your medicines ‘ Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription.’ I wag 
completely cured after taking the medicine.” 
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We have regular employment for an active man 
jr every locality, at $15.00 weekiy, (no fortune 
unter need ap Iv will guarantee permanent 
employment if right; if interested apply prompt- 
yy» address “Benefactor,” P. O.box 5308, 
ston, Mass. 
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All These Are Brand New. 


Several requests have been received from 
our readers fora bolero jacket bodice, and 
, . we herewith . print 
one of the prettiest 
designs of the win- 
ter. The model is 
cut with pointed 
bolero effect, fin- 
ished by stylish 
draped revers of 
velvet, edged with 
passementerie. The 
front is very novel 
and becoming and 
is made with aseam 
in the center and 
poo-ogy has its slight full- 
No 20,724. Lady’s waist, ¢S8 plaited into 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust the waist line. A 
measure. perfect fitting back 
is laid in plaits down the center and the 
pointed yoke is of velvet edged with passe- 
menterie to match the revers. Taffeta ribbon 
is used for the collar and girdle at the neck 
and waist and the two puff mousquetaire 
sleeves are the very latest fashiou. A medium 
size pattern will require 44 yards of 27-inch- 
wide material. 





Here 1s a very serviceable warm, winter 
cloak for schoolgirls. It is made of dark 
blue cheviot, but beaver, broadcloth or any 


of the season’s 
cloakings may be 


used to develop this 
same pattern. The 
garment is cut with 
a straight double- 
breasted front and 
a tight-fitting back, 
where the fullness 
falls in modish folds 
from the waist-line. 
The attractive cape 
is plain both back 
and front, but very 
full over the shoul- 
ders, where it is 
adorned with straps 
of velvet fastened 
by big buttons at 
either end. A roll- 
ing collar of the 
same fabric gives an 20734 
extremely comforta- No 20,734. Girl’s cloak. 
ble and stylish fin- | $1zes 6 to 10 years. 

ish tothe neck. Two convenient pockets, 
with pointed flaps of velvet are placed on 
each side of the front. The sleeves show just 
the right amount of fullness demanded by the 
present fashions. The cape should be lined 
with fancy silk or plaid woolen. 





Every young girl needs a simple and pretty 
party frock during the winter season and our 
model is particularly 
adapted to the home 
dressmaker. It is 
youthful in appear- 
ance yet stylish 
enough for the most 
elaborate entertain. 
ment. It can be made 
with either high or 
low neck, or with 
full length or short 
sleeves, as shown in 
the two different 
views in the illustra- 
tion. The round 
bodice is gathered 
into the neck and 
waist-line and very 
daintily trimmed with 





20785 ribbon braces of a 

No 20,735. Miss’s party contrasting shade to 
dress. the dress material. A 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. full ruche of valen- 


eiennes lace makes a very soft and becoming 
finish to the neck, while the short puffed 
sleeves are bound with ribbon. A belt of 
the same material completes the waist. The 
costume closes in the center back. The per- 
fect hanging and absolutely up-to-date skirt 
which is worn with this elegant toilet is cut 
with five gores and has a gathered back. 
Taffeta, China or gros grain silks, satin, bro- 
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IVORY SOAP 


99*4*ic0o% PURE 


There is only one soap that is kept by 
all grocers, that is Ivory Soap. 


THe Paccter & Gamete Co., Cin’Ts 











cade, cashmere, tulle, net, gauze, chiffon or 
any desired evening fabric can be used for 
this gown. 

All the most tasteful of the recent fashion 
creations are united in this very effective 
costume of silk and 
velvet. The bodice 
is made with a 
gathered front or- 
namented with 
pointed revers of 
satin or velvet on 
either side of a full 
shirred vest of 
chiffon. The back 
is cut in one piece, 
fits very smoothy at 
the shoulders and 
has its slight fuil- 
ness confined by 
gathers - at the 
waist line. A deep 
girdle, broad at the 
sides and narrow- 
ing toward the 
front and back, is No 20,719. Lady’s basque. 
worn about the Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 

: ; measure. 
waist, while @& No 0,721. Lady’s skirt. 
crush collar of the Sizes 22 to 3 inches waist 
same material fin- Mesure. 
ishes the neck. The sleeves are made with a 
shaped under arm seam and a full upper por- 
tion cut in one with the butterily puff. An 
elegant skirt of the very latest cut completes 
this stylish costume; it is made in three 
pieces, hangs in bell style at the front and 
sides and measures 4? yards around the bot- 
tom. For an independent skirt this is by far 
the smartest pattern of the season. 





“> 
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What could be more useful and acceptable 
at the Christmas season than this cunning lit- 
tle set of patterns 
for dressing dolls. 
The tiny garments 
are simple and easy 
to put together and 
are sure to be pret- 
ty and effective 
when finished. The 
set comprises a 
lovely frock suita- 
ble for Miss Dol- 
ly’s best costume, 
Girl’s dollset. and a fur trimmed 





No 20,746 . 
Sizes 15, 18 and 20 inches. cloak and the **cut- 


est’’ of little caps. In our model the little 
dress is made of pink silk. It has a collar- 
ette composed of two ruffles of narrow white 
lace and a pink ribbon sash. The pattern is 
cut with a gathered waist and full straight 
skirt. Cunning little bishop sleeves com- 
plete the costume. The pretty cloak is made 
of brown ladies’ cloth. It displays a hand- 
some box-plaited front and a straight back, 
with the circular skirt sewed on at the waist- 
line. A prettily shaped cape of astrakhan 
cloth is worn over the shoulders. The dainty 
cap is of the same material as the cloak, but 
if desired it can be fashioned of silk, satin or 
velvet. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers will please write 








LAUGHING CAMERA. (OC, 


The latest invention in Cameras. You look 
@rough the lens and your stout friends will look 
ike living skeletons. your thin friends like Dime 
Biuseum fat men, horses like ies and in fact ¥ 
everything appears as though you were living in 
another world. Each camera contains two strong 
senses in neatly finished leatherette — late 
















the number plainly and give their full name 
aud address. 
————— 


Just for Fun. 





Boarding School Teacher: And now, Edith, 
tell me the plural of baby. Edith (prompt- 
ly): Twins. 





Bride’s mother: Now, Clara, you and your 
husband are one. Bridegroom (aside): I 
wonder which is the one. 


A teacher was taking « a class in the infant 
Sunday school room, and was making her 
scholars finish each sentence to show that 
they understood her. ‘‘The idol had eyes,’’ 
the teacher said. *‘ but it conldn’t——”’ ‘‘See,’’ 
cried the children. ‘‘It had ears, but it 
couldn’t——’’ ‘‘Hear,’’ was the answer. ‘‘It 
had lips,’’ she said, ‘‘but it couldn’t—” 
‘*Speak,’’ once more replied the children. 
*‘Tt had a nose, but it couldn’t——’’ ‘‘ Wipe 
it,’’ shouted the children. 





Fussy: Oh, if I could only havea dinner 
like those my dear old mother used to cook. 
Mrs Fussy: Wel), it’s a great pity that your 
dear old father never taught you how to carve. 


‘*Man,’’ said the strong minded lecturer on 
woman’s rights, ‘‘is only a cipher!’ ‘‘Ah,’’ 
said an old maid in the audience, ‘‘but how 
we do sigh for him.’’ 





‘“‘Why dothey say ‘as smart as a steel 
trap’?’’ asked the talkative boarder. ‘‘I never 
could see anything particularly intellectual 
about a steel trap.’ 

‘‘A steel trapis called smart,’’ explained 
Mr Asbury Peppers, in his sweetest voice, 
‘*because it knows exactly the right time to 
shut up.’ 





‘“‘T may not be very wealthy, but I can 
afford my own carriage and pair,’’ said the 
fond father as he wheeled his twins along the 
sidewalk. 





A slim attendance at the grange.—[New 
York Ledger. 
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Just ’fore Christmas. 
FLORENCE A. HAYES. 


My! what comfort we do take, 
Just ‘fore Christmas, 

Planning out nice things to make 
Just ’fore Christmas, 

For everybody ’cept ourselves— 
Just ‘fore Christmas. 

Hiding them in trunks and shelves, 
Just ’fore Christmas; 

Make folks guess what Santa’Il bring, 
Just ‘fore Christmas. 

But they don’t guess the right thing, 
Just ’fore Christmas. 

Bought papa’s shaving ball of blue, 
Just ’fore Christmas; 

Mamma’s iron-holder, too, 
Just ’fore Christmas; 

Grandpa’s bookmark made of silk, 
Just ’fore Christmas; 

One for grandma white as milk, 
Just ’fore Christmas. 

There, I didn’t mean to tell 
(Just ’fore Christmas) 

But I guess it’s just as well 
Just ’fore Christmas, 

For lots of girls and boys like we, 

Just ’fore Christmas, 

Making presents, don’t you see? 
Just ’fore Christmas. 

So much work, and love and cheer, 
Just ’for Christmas; 

Jolliest time of all the year, is 
Just ’fore Christmas. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Sunbeam’s Question.—Sunbeam proposes for 
discussion this question: If a womanis as 
capable as a man to earn money, is she not as 
capable as he of spendingit? I think that 
goes without saying. The real question is 
how to convince of that fact the man who ex- 
pects her weak feminine mind to bow to his 
superior financial wisdom. He does not fora 
moment doubt her ability to earn the money. 
In fact, if she does so for awhile, she will 
usually tind that he considers it a sort of duty 
for her to keep on. But when it comes to 
spending it, he considers it very decidedly a 
case in which ‘‘the woman should ask her 
husband at home.’’ Women are not the only 
individuals who interpret scripture texts to 
suit themselves. I believe itis a little more 
than 20 years since it dawned upon the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts that a married wom- 
an was actually capable of handling the 
money her hands or her brains had earned. 
But there are a vast many husbands upon 
whom it has not yet dawned, and never will. 
And akin to this question is another: How 
far is it a woman’s duty to do the thing call- 
ed ‘‘getting along;’’ that is, using makeshift 
utensils, no matter how inconvenient they 
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may be, and putting up with all sorts of 
housekeeping inconveniences for the sake of 
saving the husband the expenditure of the 
money to procure proper labor-saviug uten- 
sils for the kitchen. I holditis the part of 
every true wife to cultivate cheerfully a wise 
econowy in household affairs, and if she has 
both time and ability she takes pleasure in 
adding by her labor to the family income. 
But is it not often the case that a woman who 
cheerfully ‘‘got along’’ in her early married 
life, and took pride in her ingenuity, finds 
herselfin middle age still expected to ‘‘get 
along’’ with inconvenient makeshifts? And is 
she not often made to feel that she is umnrea- 
sonable and extravagant in asking to have 
things made a little easier for her tired hands? 
I fully believe in a married woman being a 
helpmate unto her husband, but I do not be- 
lieve it to be a universal fact that all the 
brains in the house repose under the hus- 
band’s hat, nor that it is the sole end and ob- 
ject of a married woman’s existence to save 
her husband expenditure.—{H. Annette 
Poole. 


That Strip of Oilcloth.—Well, here I have 
waited a whole week to get a piece of oil- 
cloth, before putting a fire in my sitting room 
stove and have taken my callersinto the 
kitchen cold and rainy days. And now, here 
right under my feet, in front of my pantry 
table, isa strip. I have seenit and stood on 
it many times this week, but not till I got 
down to wash it did I realize it was there and 
just what I wanted under the stove. It will 
soon be there and a fire kindled. Now isn’t 
that just like one-half of us poor mortals? We 
do not see our blessings: we go day after day 
longing for something we cannot get and all 
about us are comforts, blessings, pleasures we 
do not appreciate. Ah, itis the bended knee 
that makes things plain to us.—| Wild Cassie. 


Keen Are the Pangs.—The weight of opin- 
ion, as expressed by the Tablers, favors coun- 
try girls marrying city gentlemen. Of course 
there are many rural maidens who have spent 
their girlhood in the country, who can take 
on the fine airs of the city woman in a won- 
derfully short times, and adapt themselves 
gracefully to their new surroundings. But 
how many girls grow weary of the quiet home 
life and long to plume their wings for a lotty 
tight, seeking new homes by marriage in 
cities and towns. It is grievous to relate that 
many of them do not succeed; poverty, dis- 
appointment and non-appreciation leave hun- 
dreds of lives wrecked, verifying the old 
adage that‘‘all is not gold that glitters.’’ 
Keen are the pangs that their experience often 
brings. The city-bred girl who marries a man 
in the country is not very likely to be happy, 
nor find a conformity to the surroundings 
easy. She may find it tolerable if he be rich 
and able to afford her frequent visits to fash- 
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ionable resorts. She can indulge the affecta- 
tion of growing countrified, while her whole 
experience in that line consists 1n stopping 
at her country residence for a few months 
during the summer, with a party of select 
friends as her guests. But one who has been 
accustomed to the society and amusements of 
the city will almost surely be miserable as the 
wife of a poor farmer.—[ Excelsior. 


What to Do with Suspicions. —There are 


many suspicions that need crushing in the 
bud. We fancy that our friend 1s cool to us; 
we imagine that some one has slighted us; we 
suspect our neighbor of having spoken ill of 
us. Most likely we are mistaken, and, in 
any case, we could never profitably search 
into the matter. Our trust in our friend, or 
our own self-respect, should lead us to put 
away all such thoughts, to abandon such sus- 
picions. Some one has, perhaps, dropped a 
poison word of scandal into our ears. Let 
us banish it from our thoughts with scorn. 
Circumstances may tend to cast suspicion on 
one whom we honor; let us continue to trust 
him in our heart of hearts. We may fear that 
some one has committed a fault which, how- 
ever, does not concern us in the least, and in 
which we are not called upon to interfere; let 
us expel the idea as an unwelcome intruder. 
In one of these ways every suspicion may _ be 
rightly dealt with. If as a warning it has 
a mission to perform, it will do its work; if it 
is an unworthy or an idle conjecture, it will 
be dismissed. In either case it will pass away, 
as all suspicions are meant to do. As tran- 
sient guests of the mind they may be useful 
in establishing the innocence which should 
be brought to light, or in proving the guilt 
which should be purged away. But as per- 
manent inmates of the mind, their influence is 
most pernicious.—{ David Summers. 


Asked and Answered.—The Tabler who ask- 
ed for the song-words ‘‘Hush, my dear, lie 
still and slumber,’’ can have it by sending 
stamp and address to this office. 

Please tell Aunt Molly that I would 
know how to wash a silk chamois for 
use.—/[Sarah Mulhall, Strafford, Penn. 

Ifsome of your shut-in readers will send 
their address to Box 35, Plasterville, N Y, I 
will send them a box of ferns or evergreens. 
[A Reader. 

Curly haired Emma, the address you desire 
is 1723 Euclid avenue, Kansas City, Mo.—([B. 
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M. J. L.: Wecannot give you the name 
and address of the one whu sent the quilt pat- 
tern in the Sept 5 issue. 

Miss E. I.: The standing of the firm 
mention is excellent. So far as we know 
concern is perfectly reliable. 

Mrs David Lamb’s address is wanted by 
Mrs S. H. Linton, Marceline, Mo. 
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